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Traditionally solid and 


conservative, the city of 
Saint Louis has grown 
steadily from a trading 
post into a metropolis. 
There has been an ab- 
sence of the booms that 
mark the growth of other 


western cities. 


The Saint Louis Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has inherited the 
attributes of its parent 
city. The conservative 
management of this com- 
pany aims not at mere 
size but at safety and re- 
liability. We will be in 
business for a long time 


to come. 


There is a better fu- 
ture in a company with a 


good past. 





SAINT _ 7 


2 Life Insurance Co., 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


F. H. KREISMANN 
President 














“The Power to Succeed 
Is Yours—Use It” 


This highly personalized theme has been chosen by The 
Association of Agents for their Annual Meeting at the 
Home Office, July 26-27-28. Approximately 1.000 will 
attend, at their own expense. 


Since its organization 80 years ago, thousands of North- 
western Mutual underwriters have made outstanding 
records in this business through the consistent and 
abundant use of their power to succeed. 


The forthcoming 61st Annual Meeting will record an- 
other chapter in this long record of achievement: 
while the program will help every attending underwriter 
to see and feel anew the full power to succeed that he 
or she can possess and use. 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Billion Dollar Estate 





More than 600,000 Americans have banded together in The 
Vorthwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company for the finan- 
cial security of themselves and their families. Its assets, as 
reported to state insurance departments, total over a billion 
dollars . . . a great estate administered for mutual welfare 
and protection .. . 
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HANDLER BULLOCK, 
president of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., was 
born and raised in the city 
of Worcester and has made 
his birthplace the scene of 
his entire business career. 
He is now sixty-five years 
of age and has been con- 
nected with the State Mu- 
tual Life since 1903. Mr. 
Bullock was educated in the 
public schools of Worcester 
and at Harvard University, 
receiving A.B. and LL.B. de- 
grees. He is a member of 
the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel and has 
long been active in the af- 
fairs of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, 
having served as chairman 
of the 1928 meeting of that 
organization. He was ad- 






































CHANDLER BULLOCK 


President, State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


























mitted to the Bar of Wor- 
cester County in 1898 and 
joined the State Mutual as 
attorney in 1903. He sub- 
sequently was advanced to 
the position of vice-presi- 
dent and then president of 
the company. 

Mr. Bullock, in addition to 
his insurance duties, is prom- 
inently identified with the 
business and civic life of his 
home state and city. He is 
director of the Worcester 
County Trust Company, Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad 
Company, Providence and 
Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, Worcester Electric 
Light Company, Worcester 
Morris Plan Bank and is 
vice-president of the Wor- 
cester Five Cents Savings 


Bank. 





From a photograph taken on the day Mr. At the age of nine—!88!—looking forward Five years after being admitted to the Bar 
Bullock was admitted to the Worcester to a career with the State Mutual Life. when he became associated with the State 
County Bar, in 1898. Mutual as attorney 
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-and with SECURITY 
| thee endow 


Secuniry is such a precious Plan you can, with the same 
thing to 2 woman...such an dollars, provide the desired 
easy thing for a man to give. protection for your family if you' 
Add it to your new-found dic, or an income for yourself 
happiness. Some of your at retirement age if you live. 
dreams may not be realized This plan is backed by our Sur- 
‘at once, but financial security _ plus of Safety and constant vigi- 
for your family can start now. lance in the handling of our 

What you want to policyholders’ assets. 






‘do is protect your fam- gnvie Double Duty Dollars 
ily by assuring an in- Getem are invested dollars, 
come for your wife and — sharing in this Com- 
by setting up special / pany's divisible earn- 


funds for future con- ings. Itcosts nothing to 
tingencies. Under our ...ge ie temee getourDDDPlanbook- 


mre of the ferme te he 


Double Duty Dollar sappines «f ste prem let. Send coupon below: 


Bankers Lire CoMPANY 


4 MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Estabisshed 1872 


DES MOINES 








Reproduction of our timely June advertisement in 
several magazines of national circulation. 
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Tie ancient Romans believed 

that the welfare of the family 
depended on their household 
gods—Lares and Penates. 


The Metropolitan advertise- 
ment in the June magazines* 
contrasts the certainty of 
modern Life insurance with 
the doubtful favors of these 
ancient gods. 


Today, farsighted heads of 
families can make sure of 
future comfort and security. 
While the bronze figurines 
pictured in the advertisement 
belong only in museums, the 
modern Lares and Penates— 
Life insurance policies — be- 
long in every home. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y- 
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The Brakes 


ECENT discussions, both written and oral, confirm the belief 
me that American businessmen, industrialists, financiers, whole- 

sale executives, and retail shopkeepers, keen as they are to capi- 
talize on every opportunity, are yet careful not to over-estimate the 
permanent quality of the current upward trend. Neither in their 
planning and consequent progress are they inclined to discard the 
necessity of stop orders and spending retrenchments. The depres- 
sion of five years duration is of too recent origin for its consequences 
upon industry, finance and economic activity to be so quickly for- 
gotten. The lessons it taught must be of lasting benefit on the side 
of conservatism and against expansion and speculation as an ap- 
proach to ordered and permanent prosperity. The businessman is 
ever conscious of all imminent dangers that threaten to thwart pre- 
vailing prosperity. The effect of currency or credit inflation, war in 
Europe, labor turmoil in America, or excessive interference of Fed- 
eral Government with business are appreciated and evaluated as 
quasi-present eventualities. 


The consumers seem not so far-sighted. Present pleasures and 
the enjoyment of long deferred luxuries are eagerly embraced. To 
forget the depression and all the worries it entailed would seem an 
obsession. A disposition to participate in a spending orgy is ever 
noted. One of the accepted primary causes of the economic debacle, 
the habit of supplementing present purchasing power by mortgag- 
ing the future earnings, is country-wide apparent. The National 
Credit Dry Goods Association after an analysis, wisely cautioned: 
“With a growing segment of the buying public mortgaging its future 
income in instalment obligations which will, in all likelihood, amount 
to close to ten per cent of our national income this year, it must be 
anticipated that the resulting instalment debt is certain to have a re- 
tarding effect on the future purchasing power of these consumers.” 


With the improved financial outlook, increased employment and 
widened markets, each individual corporation and industry is obli- 
gated to adopt every means possible and to exert the utmost energy 
to obtain a sales range for its commodity which will guarantee in- 
creased production and greater profits. This necessitates advertising 
and sales planning and sales effort against stern competition. In this 
contingency, every American businessman, mindful of past expe- 
rience, must so regulate his plan of operation that there will be a 
balance maintained in the creation of new accounts between buying 
and present buying power. To attain increased sales, constant ex- 
pansion and larger profits is an accepted tenet of business operation. 
But advertising, sales technique and attractive presentation must 
not stimulate the buying power of the people to a point beyond their 
buying capacity. 


Insurance men, mindful of the lapsation record of the depression 
years, must coordinate their sales protection proffers with an intel- 
ligent analysis—not by an over-estimate of the present buying 
power of the people, but with a deliberate estimate of the future 
earning capacity. Confronted with a demand for insurance protec- 
tion beyond a judicious appraisal of ability to continue payments, 
the intelligent insurance agent will secure a smaller contract and 
permanent protection, rather than a larger contract with foreseen 


early termination record. 
Li % A 





THE CANCER RECORD OF 1936 


Death Rate Continues to MMount—Present Status of 


Problem Described as State of Disturbed Confusion 
By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


death rate from cancer is or is not 
on the increase in this country 
is of decidedly secondary importance 
to the immense quantitative aspects 
of the cancer problem as it affects 
modern populations the world over. 
To say that the situation is not 
alarming is to lull the public into a 
false sense of security which must 
needs hinder the progress of research 
into the underlying causative factors 
as well as into better methods of 
diagnosis, treatment and measures of 
prevention. The status of the prob- 
lem at present is one of disturbing 
confusion. Overspecialization in can- 
cer research has led to lines of cleav- 
age which show no tendency of com- 
ing together to produce more en- 
couraging results. Statements are 
put forward almost from day to day 
which are simply guesswork excur- 
sions into a realm of almost fathom- 
less confusion of facts and conclu- 
sions. 
Distinct Lack of Progress 
It is certainly an appalling indica- 
tion of a lack of genuine progress in 
cancer control based on sound prin- 
ciples of rational procedure in medi- 
cal practice that the annual mor- 
tality from this dreadful scourge 
should now be approximately 150,000, 
and that for 187 American cities the 
actual mortality from cancer shows 
an increase from 57,897 in 1935 to 
60,327 in 1936. The corresponding 
increase in the death rate per 100,- 
000 of population was from 130.4 in 
1935 to 134.3 in 1936. The details 
for the individual cities are given in 
the table on page 8. 


Tice question as to whether the 


Consulting Statistician 
The Biochemical Research Found- 
ation of the Franklin Institute, 


Philadel phia 
[Special to The Spectator] 


Before discussing the cancer mor- 
tality of American cities in 1935 and 
1936, I wish to call attention to the 
table below showing cancer deaths 
and death rates in the United States, 
1916-1935. 

According to this tabulation the 
aggregate mortality from cancer in 
the United States, 1916-1935, was al- 
most two and a quarter million. When 
allowance is made for errors in diag- 
nosis probably not far from two and 
a half million persons have died from 
cancer during this period. If this is 
not an appalling situation I do not 
know what mortality is required to 
arouse a more active public interest 
in measures yielding better methods 
of control. The table shows that the 
death rate per 100,000 increased from 
81.6 in 1916-20 to 89 in 1921-25, 96 
in 1926-30 and 103.6 in 1931-35. In 
my judgment most of this increase 
is real and not the result of increas- 
ing average age or improved methods 
of diagnosis which, however, are of 
considerable importance, but not so 
much when we consider the curative 
effects of certain methods of treat- 
ment in saving a number of lives, 
best illustrated by a publication of 
the College of Surgeons on Cancer 
is Curable delivered at their Clinical 
Congress in 1934. According to this 
paper, during the three years, 1932, 
1933 and 1934, there were 24,440 total 
cancer cures, five years and over, re- 
ported to the college, later returns 
not yet being available. 


It requires to be pointed out tha 
in this large number of cases th 
major portion represented externgj 
cancers or cancers readily accessible 
for treatment. For example, 745} 
cures were reported for cancer of the 
cervix, 6467 for cancer of the breast. 
2351 for cancer of the mouth and lip 
2275 for cancer of the colon and ree. 
tum, and 1060 for cancer of the skin, 
For the most important form of cap. 
cer, or cancer of the stomach, only 
756 cures were reported, while for 
cancer of the prostate there were only 
55. Unfortunately the report does no 
give any statement as to the case 
not cured or in which surgery and 
radiological treatment were not effee. 
tive. 


Results Following Operations 


I also quote a few significant ob 
servations from a paper on the Cure 
bility of Cancer by Drs. Judd an 
Hoerner of the Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. In carcinoma of the 
stomach, following resection, the per- 
centage traced living five years @ 
more was 25, ten years or more, 164 
fifteen years or more, 13.5, and twenty 
years or more, 9.3. In cases of cancer 
of the stomach, the results following 
excision alone or excision and plastit 
operation show that 46.4 per cent of 
those traced were living five years 
or more after operation, 40 per cent 
ten years or more, 27.3 per cent fifteen 
years or more, and 12.5 per cent 
twenty years or more. The results 
following excision, with gastro -en- 
terostomy, gastroduodenostomy, of 
jejunostomy showed that 53.6 per 
cent of those traced were living five 


CANCER IN UNITED STATES REGISTRATION AREA, 1916-1935 


% Total 

Popula- 
Year Population tion Deaths 
1916 71,349,162 70.8 58,600 
1917 74,984,498 73.4 61,452 
1918 81,333,675 78.5 65,340 
1919 85,166,043 81.1 68,551 
1920 87,632,592 82.3 72,931 
1921 89,102,434 82.3 76,274 
1922 93,866,240 85.4 80,938 
1923 97,816,104 87.7 86,754 
1924 100,082,062 88.4 91,138 
1925 102,951,999 89.6 95,504 
1926 104,938,301 90.1 99,833 
1927 108,177,568 91.5 103,578 
1928 114,258,516 95.3 109,770 
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(Rate per 100,000) 





Estimated 
Deaths in 
Rate Total U.S. A. Year Population 
82.1 82,722 1929 116,317,515 
82.0 83,782 1930 118,560,800 
80.3 83,181 
80.5 84,527 1931 119,421,000 
83.2 88,644 1932 120,122,200 
1933 125,693,000 
85.6 92,626 1934 126,626,000 
86.2 94,710 1935 127,521,000 
88.7 98,934 
91.1 103,127 1916-20 400,465,970 
92.8 106,597 1921-25 483,818,839 
1926-30 562,252,700 
95.1 110,822 1931-35 619,383,200 
95.7 113,114 
96.1 115,187 1916-35 2,065,920,709 


% Total Estimated 

Popula- Deaths in 
tion Deaths Rate Total U. S.A 

95.7 111,569 95.9 116,544 

96.2 115,265 97.2 119,742 

96.3 118,141 98.9 122,705 

96.3 122,739 102.1 127,443 

100.0 128,479 102.2 128,479 

100.0 134,428 106.3 134,428 

100.0 137,649 107.9 137,649 

326,874 81.6 422,856 

430,608 89.0 495,994 

540,015 96.0 575,409 

641,436 103.6 650,704 

1,938,933 93.9 2,144,963 
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Buccal ‘ 
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Ceylon 
British 
Lithua: 
Maltes« 
Chile 
Spain 
Japan 
Southe: 
Italy 
Finlan 
Urugu: 
Esthon 
Union 
Farve 
France 
Canads 
Beigiu: 
United 
Austra 








y —— ; different forms of cancer deaths in the 

; 6 CANCER IN THE UNITED STATES REGISTRATION AREA, 1916-1935 United States by five-year periods for 

(Rate per 100,000) useful reference. This table must be 

1916-1920—, —1921-1925— 71926-1930 a used with care due to changes in 
© 8 e > Ss > > Ss zt - €2 s ate - a 5 

— a ~ re classification during the years to con- 










































Cancer and Other Malignant 


















BENS achevcesa popes 326,874 81.6 430,608 89.0 540,015 96.0 641,436 103.6 aio e i Goatt 
gescal Cavity 11.908 3.0 14746 3.1 17.016 30 19085 3.1 form to the method of classification 
Lip 1,975 0.5 2,454 0.5 2.812 0.5 3,431 as at present in use. I call attention to 
Tongue 3 2,978 0.7 3,854 0.8 4,456 08 5,033 0. . 
Mouth ; 1164 03 1483 03 1967 0-4 2'513 0.4 one particular factor of cancer of 
Jaw 4,649 1.2 5,212 1.1 5.444 1.0 5,153 0.8 ‘ k + , — 
Other 1142 0.8 1.743 00.4 2337 0.4 2,955 0.5 the rs sg ~— pod pear’ 
Stomach and Liver ........ 124,039 31.0 161,699 33.2 187,314 33.4 199,877 32.3 cass mt 7 FOSS SFG 1.0 pet - 
Pharynx (1) .......... 517s 0.1 4,030 0.8 5,101 0.9 4,837 0.8 during the first five years to 10.0 dur- 
PD -weswltceda ad — 1.1 7,237 1.5 9,054 1.6 10,711 1.7 . ' : 4 ; 
I ae ’ 79/576 19:9 102,480 21.1 122.588 21.8 131.845 213 ing the last. Cancer of the stomach 
Liver and Gall Bladder... 39,708 9.9 47,952 9.9 50,621 9.0 52,484 8.5 and liver increased from 31.0 to 32.3. 
that Peritoneum, Intestines and : Ss Ziv S = 
hat degen psoamntipiag 43,368 10.8 59,746 123 79,841 142 101,696 16.4 _ The next tables give the correspond 
st Mesentery and Peritoneum 3,108 0.8 3,742 0.8 4,456 0.8 4,702 0.8 ing death rates for England and 
Intestines 27,303 6.8 38,084 7.8 51,383 1 65,174 10.5 sd 
etimnes ..... saG08s8 at, < . 5,0 i. 91,386 9 oO, Li re y 
-ernal Rectum and Anus 12-737 3.2 17,593 3.6 23,656 4.2 $1,514 5.1 Wales by organs and parts for the 
sible ie Sisuvebsandee 220 0.1 327 0.1 346 0.1 306 0.1 five years ending with 1935. This 
7453 Female Gen. Organs ..... 49,476 12.3 62,180 12.8 77,600 13.8 90,836 14.6 » also s 7S i se in can- 
- Ovary and Fal. Tubes.. 2.836 0.7 4,819 1.0 7,866 1.4 11,993 1.9 table also show an ineresse | - 
f the Uterus Pa AP on Ge «6 55,458 11.4 67.360 12.0 76,081 12.3 cer of the breast from 16.1 per 100,- 
7 Vagina and Vulva 1,204 0.3 1,623 0.3 2,100 0.4 2.544 0.4 : ‘ : m4 S — 
reast, Others eee eces » 332 0.1 280 0.1 274 0.1 218 (3) 000 in 1931 to 16.8 in 1935, the figure= 
d lip, ass bevayls 30.237 7.6 38,806 8.0 19.942 8.9 62.214 10.0 being much in excess of those for this 
ree. in ea edihe 11.258 28 12.992 2.7 14533 2.6 16,187 26 country. No satisfactory explanation 
skin Others and Unspecified . 56,588 14.1 80,509 16.7 20.4 24.5 has thus far been forthcoming for 
can- Larynx teense 2,272, 0.6 3,379 0.7 0.8 0.9 this astonishing contrast. 
Lungs and Pleura 3,849 1.0 7,120 1.5 2.0 2.9 s 
only Pancreas ialondiod 4,959 1.2 8,096 1.7 2.3 2.9 The next table gives the death rates 
Kidneys and Suprarenals 3,550 0.9 5,116 1.1 3 1.5 . seiatiatehd . 
> for Prostate eed 5,983 1.5 11,602 2.4 6 48 from cancer and other malignant 
only Bladder 8,801 2.2 13,941 2.9 1 3.3 tumors in 35 countries showing a 
Brain : 1,040 6.3 1,543 0.3 0.6 0.8 a 
3 Not Bones (ex. jaw) 3.204 0.8 4.908 1.0 13 1.4 range in the rate from 9.0 per 100,000 
2 ag: PD cexswe (2) (2) 159 (3) (3) _ : = 
"ase: —_ai 665s. s96 02 1396 «(0 os for Ceylon to 168 for Austria. I give 
and Others ... 22,365 5. 23,908 5.0 28,721 5.1 35,300 5.7 the table in two five-year periods in 
fFee- (1) Prior to 1922 cancer of fauces and cancer of the throat were included in cancer of other most Cases, a few being behind in their 
and unspecified organs; subsequent to 1922 they were included in pharynx. a en " : : 
pee ght returns. It requires to be pointed out 
(3) Less than one tenth of 1%. in this connection that it is not al- 
_ - — ways entirely clear whether the re- 
ob- DEATH RATES FROM CANCER AND OTHER MALIGNANT TUMORS IN turns include or exclude sarcomas. 
ura ENGLAND AND WALES Sarcomas in modern countries con- 
and (Rate per 100,000) stitute about 5 per cent of all malign- 
ion, 1931 1932 1933 1935 ant tumors. These countries, of 
Buccal Cavity . 8.7 8.9 8.3 8.6 * se. hav diff 
the Digestive Organs and Peritoneum » a $2.6 83.4 86.1 course, ave lfferent age composi- 
per- Seehatery Organs ae a 42 — tions, particularly the tropical coun- 
erus 20. 20. 20.5 21. . - io . . 
or Other Female Genital Organs 8.0 8.3 8.9 9.4 tries like Ceylon, which introduces 
‘ Breast tia ; 16.1 16.0 16.4 7 16.8 wet : ie 
64 ah Cg dadat Secaab * 166 168 149 18S another factor of uncertainty in in- 
nty Skin , ‘ ~ 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.7 ternational comparisons. Highly sig- 
. Others and Unspecified ‘ co “aE 8.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 - . ae ~ 
cer nificant in the table under review is 
ing the high cancer death rate of Ice- 
stic years or more and 47.4 per cent ten the cases without lymph nodes in- land which thirty years ago was prac- 
of years or more, the figures for the volved. Here it is shown that when tically free from cancer according to a 
ars remainder being too small for safe metastases are avoided the chances special investigation made at the time. 
ent conclusions. are enormously improved, it all being To illustrate the age factor in can- 
_ Information for cancer of the a question of the earliest possible at- cer I give a small table showing the 
ont breast, with lymph nodes involved, tention in surgery or radium which age distribution in the United States 
Its shows that 27.5 per cent of those for the time being are the only meth- in 1935 of deaths from all causes and 
.n- traced were living five years or more ods offering a hopeful outlook. deaths from cancer and the ratio of 
w after resection, and 71.5 per cent of I give next an interesting table for one to the other for the two age 
er _ = ee penetannnaeniamenesieenepinai me = > 
ve 
INTERNATIONAL DEATH RATES FROM CANCER AND OTHER MALIGNANT TUMORS 
a (Rate per 100,000) 
Period Rate Period Rate Period Rate Period Rate 
Ceylon .. 1926-30 9.6 1931-35 9.0 | Hungary = . 1926-30 95.3 1931-35 105.3 
British Guiana at weveee 1926-80 24.4 1931-35 31.9 New Zealand . 1926-30 100.2 1931-35 108.5 
Lithuania Sa wevecss 1986-30 $2.6 1931-35 42.1 Irish Free State : 106.8 1931-35 112.0 
Maltese Islands he . 1926-30 62.1 1931-35 63.8 Iceland ‘ 125.6 1931-34** 119.5 
. Chile ; — 1926-30 54.2 1931-35 68.7 | Czechoslovakia 109.8 1931-35 119.9 
Spain . Maeeciyased . 1926-30 69.4 1931-35 69.0 Holland ............ . 1926-80 119.8 1931-34 123.8 
Japan eee as, «+» 1926-30 68.5 1931-34 69.1 Northern Ireland . 1926-30 116.7 1931-35 124.5 
Southern Rhodesia* ....... 1926-30 87.5 1931-35 75.4 | Norway . ; ....+ 1926-30 119.0 1931-33 127.9 
Italy nae 1926-30 62.6 1931-35 77.2 | Sweden ... . 1926-30 123.7 1931-33 129.5 
Finland ke 1927-30 68.2 1931-34 78.0 | Germany ........ . 1926-30 113.0 1931-35 135.7 
Uruguay . : mex'S 1926-30 78.1 1931-34 82.0 | Denmark ..... . 1926-30 142.1 1931-35 145.1 
Esthonia oer . 1926-30 83.0 1931-33 90.3 Bavaria ater ; . 1926-30 128.0 1931-35 149.9 
Union of South Africa* 1926-30 76.5 1931-35 91.8 Scotland ..... aon : . 1926-30 143.2 1931-35 152.9 
Farve Islands . 1926-20 101.7 1931-85 95.8 England and Wales 1926-30 141.1 1831-35 153.4 
France wa 1926-30 93.0 1931-32 963 Switzerland ...... 1926-30 147.3 1931-35 153.7 
een 2h 7 orenentitenss vrcoss Soe a8 sans a8 97.5 | Austria eee... Leveeseee 1926-80 152.8 1931-32 168.0 
. . ces ee ee ees . 320- . bs x vied 19%@_20 .- Q e 
-_ Eero” 91.0 1931-34 103.2 | Average Rate .......... +--+. 1926-80 95.7 1931-35 105.8 
sates ‘States ....... ... 1926-30 96.0 1931-35 103.6 © Burepean population caly. 
ustralia ee ee . 1926-30 95.0 1931-34 104.0 ** Incomplete. 
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me One ae es Tex., 57.9; Knoxville, Tenn., 58,6; 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CANCER IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-1936 Oklahoma City, 60.0; Flint, Mich, 
(Rate per 100,000) 62.1: Mont Al 67.8: Uni 
No.of —— 1936 —____— —1936 — S55 Seger, Ae. 1S; Ve 
Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate “Population Deaths Rate City, N. J., 70.8, and Charlotte, N. C., 
SS OR renee eas 15 4,069,711 6,311 155.1 4,114,005 6,688 162.6 - : 
New England .............. 31 3,609,642 5,397 149.5 3,630,273 5,622 154.9 11.5. These are in marked contrast 
West North Central........ 13 3,038,180 4,518 148.7 3,075,293 4,631 150.6 to the ten cities with highest rates 
Ee cul cucences 3 495,800 716 144.4 499,949 719 148.8 a , 
Middle Atlantic ............ 43 14,844,781 20,104 135.4 14,943,073 21,189 141.8 for that year or, respectively, Madi- 
South Atlantic ............ 20 3,230,461 3,820 121.3 3,284,010 4,077 124.1 : . : 
East North Ceniral ....... 41 11,411,347 13,114 114.9 11,559,704 13,505 116.8 — Wis., 307.4; Fall River, Mass, 
West South Central ....... 12 2,286,485 2,327 301.8 2.254.710 2.430 sees 287.9; Portland, Me., 213.3; Pasadena, 
East South Central 9 1,407,51 1, 3. ,445, 476 . P a. " 
MC rcracstaesccninnsnaxs 187 44,392,917 57.897 130.4 44.906.171 60.327 134.3 Calif., 211.2; Concord, N. H., 194.1; 
er Wash., Ore., Calif. i a Portland, Ore., 192.7; Tacoma, Wash, 
New England ....... Me., N. t., Mass., R. L., Conn. 4 - a. 
West N. Central ....Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan. 189.8; Seattle, Wash., 189.3; San 
Mountain steseeeeeee Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev Francisco, 188.6, and New Haven, 
Middle Atlantic ..... N. Y., N. J., Pa. ~§ 
a "Spee Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. Conn., 187.5. 
E. N. Central ...... Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis. : . = 
- 2 wae ag esd Reg a I give next a table showing the 
E. S. Central ....... Ky. Tenn., Ala., Miss. consolidated rates for the last ten 
- ms years in American cities, starting with 
periods under forty-five and over Arranged according to geographical 143 cities in 1927 and ending with 
forty-five. divisions the results are shown above. 187 cities in 1936. 
This table shows that the rate was 
: f ; 3 CANCER IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
DEATHS IN UNITED STATES, 1935 highest in the Pacific region where, CITIES. 1927-1936 
paral = Gancer  eatio —sésn¢m.- fifteen cities, it was 162.6 per 100,- (Rate per 100,000) 
Under 45 449,899 15.959 1in28 000, a marked excess over the aver- . et icles — . 
ES Ea 941,553 121,603 lin 8 . cas ° ear ities opulation eaths ate 
All Ages* ...... 1,392,752 137.649 1 in 10 age rate for all the cities combined. 1927 143 «37,295,675 41,121 += 110.8 
y= > . The lowest rate, or 102.1, was re- 1928 146 37,996,870 $a 114.4 
. s. 1929 146 38,679,620 44,262 114. 
Poe whee ee turned for the East South Central 1930 177 41,440,122 48,648 van 
Returning to the table showing de- region, but even this rate must be ~~-4 7 aaa ase aa 
tailed returns for 187 American cities considered excessive. i933 177 43,748,862 51,759 118.3 
f , we , 1934 184 44,840,442 5,20 2% 
I may say at the outset that the rate The ten American cities with low- 1935 ey ne 
increased in 105 cities and decreased est cancer death rates in 1936 were: 1936 187 = 44,906,171 60,327 = 1343 
in 82, the returns being based on a Hamtramck, Mich., 30.5; Cicero, IIlL., The table following shows the can- 


total population of about 45,000,000. 


49.9; Hoboken, N. J., 50.0; Waco, 


cer deaths and death rates for the five 


CANCER DEATH RATES IN 187 AMERICAN CITIES 





1935 —_ 
Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio 72,060 218 80.1 
Albany, N. Y..... ist 400 213 162.1 
Allentown, Pa. .... 97,975 155 158.2 
Altoona, Pa. 83,260 85 102.1 
Atlanta, Ga. ....... 287,300 278 96.8 
Atlantic City, N. J. 70,300 86 122.3 
Auburn, N. Y.... 36,750 43 117.0 
Augusta, Ga 64,210 59 91.9 
Austin, Texas 66,930 72 107.6 
Baltimore, Md. ... 841,900 1,284 152.6 
Bayonne, N. J..... 92,320 65 70.4 
Berkeley, Cal. .. 95,500 116 121.5 
Bethlehem, Pa. 58,840 50 85.0 
Binghamton, N. , 79,140 86 108.3 
Birmingham, Ala. 282,800 237 83.8 
Boston, Mass. ..... 801,000 1,500 187.3 
Bridgeport, Mass. 148,900 209 140.4 
PE Ble Mocceses 592,000 897 151.5 
Cambridge, Mass. .. 114,740 159 138.6 
Camden, N. J..... 120,000 138 115.0 
Canton, Ohio ...... 109,260 127 116.2 
Charleston, S. C..... 63,550 74 116.4 
Charlotte, N. C.... 92,430 56 = 60.6 
Chelsea, Mass. ..... 42,673 52 121.9 
Chicago, Ill. ....... 3,569,000 4,505 126.3 
“peer 72,880 36 49.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 466,200 741 158.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 930,600 1,173 126.0 
Columbus, Ohio ‘ 318,000 474 149.1 
Concord, N. H..... 26,190 64 244.4 
Covington, Ky. 65,000 81 124.6 
Dallas, Texas 311,185 269 86.4 
Davenport, Iowa 61,500 75 6122.0 
Dayton, Ohio 210,450 241 114.5 
Decatur, Ill. 60,010 89 148.3 
Denver, Colo. .. 296,800 451 152.0 
Des Moines, Iowa . 147,150 190 129.1 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 1,734,000 1,265 73.0 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 102,200 166 162.4 
East Orange, N. J.. 72,790 91 125.0 
East St. Louis, Il.. 76,330 89 116.6 
Elizabeth, . Beseee ee 98 81.6 
Elmira, N. Y....... 47,90 66 137.8 
El ~~ Texas,..... 108,150 98 90.6 
Erie, Pa. ..... ree 148 120.6 
Deumovilie, Ind. 107,040 115 «107.4 
Fall River, Mass.... 117,547 251 213.5 
Fitchburg, Mass. 40,400 40 «8699.0 
Flint, Mich. ....... 174,740 127 872.7 
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1936 1935 — 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
275,500 221 80.2 Fort Wayne, Ind.... 120,560 146 121.1 
132,062 206 156.0 Fort Worth, Texas. . 173,150 146 84.3 
99,000 169 170.7 Fresno, Cal. 52,500 34 64.8 
83,510 90 107.8 
290,830 267 91.8 Galveston, Texas 55,800 76 «136.1 
71,070 96 35.1 Gary, Ind. Eee 108,340 66 60.9 
36,770 57 155.0 Gloucester, Mass. .. 24,164 42 173.8 
65,094 67 102.9 Grand Rapids, Mich. 175,650 207 117.8 
69,600 61 87.6 Greensboro, N. C.. 60,100 40 66.6 
848,196 1,268 149.5 Hamilton, Ohio 55,530 62 111.7 
92,131 75 81.4 Hamtramck, Mich. 58,500 29 49.6 
97,193 97 99.8 Harrisburg, Pa. ... 81,280 114 140.3 
59,000 46 78.0 Hartford, Conn. .. 171,520 215 125.3 
79,970 116 145.1 Haverhill, Mass.... 50,250 65 129.3 
285,600 228 79.8 Highland Park, Mich. 54,870 50 = 91.1 
801,880 1,501 187.2 Hoboken, N. J...... 58,210 33 56.7 
148,645 213 143.3 Holyoke, Mass. .... 57,750 59 102.2 
592,794 940 158.6 Honolulu, Hawaii 147,140 131 89.0 
114,970 210 182.7 Houston, Texas 336,200 251 74.7 
120,380 166 137.9 
110,140 113 102.6 Indianapolis, Ind. 377,500 472 125.0 
62,265 85 136.5 
93,684 67 71.5 Jackson, Mich. .... 57,050 80 140.2 
46,790 66 141.1 Jacksonville, Fla. . 145,500 146 100.3 
.608,000 4,599 127.5 Jersey City, N. J... 326,500 438 134.2 
74,210 37 49.9 Johnstown, Pa. .. 67,280 85 126.2 
469,200 749 159.6 
936,700 1,263 134.8 Kalamazoo, Mich. 58,050 72 124.0 
323,202 422 130.6 Kansas City, Kan... 124,440 201 161.5 
26,794 52 194.1 Kansas City, Mo.... 421,400 588 139.5 
66,290 78 117.8 Kenosha, Wis. 53,250 54 101.3 
Knoxville, Tenn. 120,400 77 64.0 
311,185 318 102.2 
61,650 78 126.5 Lakewood, Ohio 78,340 72 91.9 
229,043 263 «119.5 Lancaster, Pa. 61,880 111 179.4 
60,530 90 148.7 Lansing, Mich. 83,980 80 8695.3 
298,255 479 160.6 Lawrence, Mass. 85,068 104 122.3 
148,100 205 138.4 Lexington, Ky. 46,340 58 125.2 
,769,300 1,472 83.2 Lincoln, Neb. ...... 83,860 123 146.7 
102,340 157 153.4 Long Beach, Cal.... 150,000 176 117.3 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1,288,200 1,960 152.2 
73,700 123 166.9 Louisville, Ky. . 324,100 429 132.4 
76,700 65 84.7 Lowell, Mass. ..... 93,750 123 131.2 
121,300 129 106.3 Lynn, Mass. ...... 103,500 102 98.6 
48,000 88 183.3 
109,300 93 85.1 McKeesport, Pa. 56,930 56 8698.4 
123,497 151 122.3 Beem, GR. ccc ccvece 53,950 49 90.8 
108,030 99 891.6 Madison, Wis. ..... 64,150 184 286.8 
Manchester, N. H... 77,700 126 162.2 
116,353 335 287.9 Massillon, Ohio .... 26,700 21 78.6 
41,700 44 105.5 Medford, Mass. .... 61,600 88 142.9 
178,640 111 62.1 Memphis, Tenn. 270,220 363 134.3 


(Rates per 100,000*) 


1936 
Population Deaths F 

122,329 113 
175,160 181 
56,600 46 
57,000 65 
110,000 80 
25,060 38 
176,000 194 
61,500 51 
56,242 57 
58,960 18 
84,500 141 
173,040 216 
50,250 90 
55.270 48 
58,000 29 
56,000 89 
147,926 157 
343.000 273 
380,200 455 
58,72 77 
148,920 146 
328,027 468 
70,500 86 
59,058 79 
124,960 204 
423,600 588 
53.558 58 
122.840 72 
79,850 59 
63,100 94 
84,000 92 
86.817 84 
46,470 69 
86,000 143 
155,000 183 
1,298,375 2,048 
340,500 358 
100,234 147 
100,909 117 
57,500 60 
53,970 62 
69,611 214 
77,700 122 
26,435 26 
61,984 98 
275,518 352 
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58.6; largest American cities for the two 





fi years 36. wi 
fich, years 1935 and 1936, with the com- CANCER IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-1936 
Jnion bined mortality increasing from 20,- (Rate per 100,000) 
‘. & 675 deaths in 1935 to 21,740 in 1936. a 1935—— — ———_—-1936_—_—___—__, 
4 4 . c ti h . 
trast The corresponding increase in the Chicago pyar ——— se ae ae ae 
a : oi 3, J y 26.3 J y " i. 
rates rate per 100,000 was from 130.1 to soy pzen sees sscs 2G 1,265 73.0 1,769,300 1,472 83.2 
: : a Ber. 08 Angeles a 1,288,200 1,960 152.2 1,298,375 2,048 157.7 
—_ oe pipe was highest in Los New Xork . ca it 7,311,000 9.969 136.4 7.364.620 10,506 142.7 
ass,, Angeles and lowest in ee ote iladelphia ..... ... 1,987,800 2,976 149.7 1,994,800 3,115 156.2 
g t in Detroit where, Total ...... ‘*) 15/90/00 20,675 130.1 16,035,095 21.740 135.6 
lena, however, the age distribution is some- 
94.1; what abnormal. The rate increased 
ash., in all five cities. CANCER IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1935-1936 
San I next give a table for thirteen 7 ee 
7 i ~ 1935 _— —_——— 1936——___—__ 
en, Canadian —s with an aggregate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
population in 1936 of 2,669,450, show- Brantford, Ont. . 31,000 59 190.3 31,382 41 130.6 
te |} ing an increase in the rate from 185.9 GMsttgAMjg: cc BARE 
ten per 100,000 in 1935 to 137.6 in 1936. Hamilton, Ont. . 153,750 185 120.3 153,358 193 125.8 
with The rate was hichest i re , London, Ont. ... : 75,280 105 139.5 76,252 95 124.6 
1 e rate was highest in Victoria, or Montreal, Que. . ppt 863,000 995 115.3 875,000 990 1138.1 
with 320 per 100,000, hi - “3 Ottawa, Ont. .. a3 . 143,280 163 113.8 148,960 189 126.9 
; 00,000, highly suggestive of Quince’ Que. ........ 137,260 186 135.5 140,000 198 141.4 
local conditions calling for investiga- Saskatoon, Sask. 43,445 67 154.2 41,606 a — 
; i wahten at : Toronto, Ont. .. 638,271 1,038 162.6 645.462 1,080 167.3 
i tion into causative factors as yet Vancouver, B. C. 247,220 379 «153.3 247,558 425 171.7 
unrevealed. Victoria, B. C. . 40,000 125 312.5 40,000 128 320.0 
Th : Windsor, Ont. . 101,157 88 87.0 101,568 98 96.5 
e cancer death rate increases ac- . 2ocoee : at : : 2,640,797 3,588 135.9 2,669,450 3,672 137.6 
. cording to the size of the cities due. = ‘ eee ae 
ate ° 
of course, in lar e measure to 
10.3 Si Phe local CANCER BY POPULATION OF CITIES, 1935-1936 
a facilities for specialized treatment. Rate per 100,000 
174 This factor, unfortunately, cannot be “ 1935— piesa pea S| 
16.9 TQ ; : ° Sant jo No. of 
. allowed for in comparing individual oe patente 
‘ties t h ‘ F 1s Sizes of Cities Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
i. cities at the present time but the 25,000-100,000 93 6,032,093 7,324 121.4 92 6,027,371 7,464 123.8 
=: Census Office i : : : 100,000-250,000 ...... 56 7,752,039 9,382 121.0 57 7,945,041 9,991 125. 
y ice in the near future is 255'90-500.000 ...... 24 8 11,145 10.754 181.9 23 7,758,854 10,190 181.3 
a contemplating the distribution of 500,000 and over..... 14 22,457,640 30,437 135.5 15 23,174,905 32,682 141.0 
an- (Concluded on page 15) Total ............ 187 44,392,917 57,897 130.4 187 44,906,171 60,327 134.3 
ive 


CANCER DEATH RATES IN 187 AMERICAN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000*) 

















1935 — -—1936 _ 1935—— — —_—_———1936—_—_—_, 
ri Population Deaths Rate Pepuiation Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
ate Miami, Fla. . ‘ 124,600 186 109.1 127,600 133 104.2 St. Paul, Minn. 290,800 402 138.2 306,000 388 126.8 
2.4 Milwaukee, Wis. ... 605,000 674 111.4 610,000 739 121.1 Salem, Mass. . | 43,800 56 127.7 43,472 64 147.2 
3.3 Minneapolis, Minn. 486,820 763 156.5 492.113 783 159.1 Salt Lake City, Utah 146,880 207 140.9 149,500 185 123.7 
3 Mobile, Ala. . 71,900 79 109.9 27 101 138.9 San Antonio, Texas. 234 92.9 256,080 240 93.7 

Montgomery, Ala. 68,970 72 104.4 ,729 52 67.8 San Diego, Cal.... 277 166.6 170,200 308 181.0 
0 Mount Vernon, N. Y. 67,500 57 84.5 67,705 71 104.9 San Francisco, Cal. 1.198 175.4 693,000 1,307 188.6 
r Nashville, Tenn. ... 157,780 194 123.0 158,570 166 ae a" oon — 
- Newark, N. J..... 455.000 533 117.1 457,640 566 Sevenneh, Ga. - | a: rng 21 1245 
_ New o 9? 4 na Schenectady, N. Y. 132 136.3 97,179 12 24. 
9 . w Bedford, Mass. 109,200 130 119.0 110,022 118 ; Semana. Tih 146.700 211 143.9 151.000 212 140.4 
iow Britain. Conn. 70,000 os = 71,100 62 2 Seattle, Wash. ..... 379,900 638 167.9 375,000 710 189.3 
4 New om Cean... so aE ean tant 31,582 PR 2.8 Shreveport, La. 81,000 150 185.2 81,000 149 184.0 
5 New Haven, Conn. 162,750 296 128.9 162.700 305 1875 = ) b my L a 
‘ New Orl s, I 79 2 740 ae 4 nana —— Sioux City, Iowa 80,500 101 125.5 85,000 104 122.4 
9 rieans, La... 479.340 74¢ 156.3 509,000 742 145.8 ~ : ais 7 OR0 9 05 3 107.740 108 100.2 
Newport, R. I... 29. 960 50 se 00 047 - om Somerville, Mass. . 107,086 102 95.3 7,7 ‘ 2 
8 ; : 29. 5 166.9 29,967 48 160.2 > 112 26 on 2 9 1 87 
New Rochelle, N. Y EO 700 41 no = ce eo 7 no South Bend. Ind 113,360 108 95.3 115,280 101 7.6 
r Newton, Mass. .... 70,910 o6 1884 may me 58 96.9 Spokane, Wash. 120.900 221 182.8 125,000 179 143.2 
ew Yok Glee. 00%. 1.3114 -: san “ent _S1 112.4 Springfield, TIl. 78,250 109 139.2 129 157.3 
0 ~ ork City,N.Y. 7,311,000 9,969 136.4 7,364,620 10,506 142.7 ~ eee : L - 212 1368 
4 Niagara Falls, N. Y 81,620 59 22 82 365 84 102.0 Springfield, Mass. . 154,140 218 141.4 2 f 
} Norfolk, V 4 129 70 oo Re yo ~.0 Springfield, Ohio .. 71,980 99 137.5 101 139.3 
1 ; a. 129.700 102 78.6 130,000 110 $4.6 Syracuse, N. Y 216.490 320 «147.8 318 145.9 
7 = . se. a*. — . . 4 [is £ -e 
Oakland, Cal. se 303,550 2 5.7 05.5% 19 in. : ha . ‘ = 
: Oak Park Til 66.900 32 ona ye am gs Tacoma, Wash. 109,140 165 151.2 208 189.8 
> ai. oe 06.5 22 32.4 7,! 5 iL. Tampa, Fla. = 100.151 115 114.8 136 135.8 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 206,100 125 60.7 210,000 126 60.0 : 81 000 94 154.0 89 134.4 
Omaha, Neb. : 214,660 851 163.5 215,000 306 142.3 tia — Ind... By 323 125.8 424 138.0 
> J 7s ‘ ea & pe~ : oledo, 10 : a 38: 25. vA 35. 
, Orange, N. J. 36,500 33 90.4 36.500 36 o8.¢ Sancie. on 66.780 82 1228 102 1515 
wen na, Cal. . 84,800 200 235.8 86,660 183 211.2 Trenton, N. J. 125,000 198 158.4 oe oy 
assaic, N. J. oe 62,550 92 147.0 62,550 82 131.1 Troy, N. Y. 73,050 137 187.6 5 7.3 
, tered N. J. 139,310 211 151.5 139.842 212 151.6 Tulsa, Okla. ; 152.670 107 70.1 133 80.1 
awtucket, R. I... 80,000 65 81.3 80,000 98 122.5 —_ - 7 — : — ~~ . 
: Peoria, Ill. ........ 110,550 151 136.6 112.200 149 132.8 Union City. N. J. nag tey - a OS 
etersburg, Va. ; 29,780 25 84.0 30.076 30 «99.7 Utica, N. Y. . 103,180 157 152.2 3,470 6 150.8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,987,800 2,976 149.7 1,994,800 3,115 156.2 . . cant 2 as Rie aN : 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 684'350 : 52 690500 996 134.1 Waco, Texas .... 63,160 _50 79.2 67,385 a3? 57.9 
Pitts fie s 51.9 22 2 9 ec me eo Washington, D. C. 594,000 779 «6131.1 619,000 851 137.5 
ttsfield, Mass. .. 51,900 8.8 52,360 75 «143.2 , + 7 
Pontiac, Mich 66 297 0 66 488 72 1083 Waterbury, Conn. 102,240 94 91.9 102,720 Me 91.5 
P ; eae ; oe one - «ae Velen Ww. ve... 64,210 87 135.5 65,030 78 (119.9 
we SS +7 Bey eit35 = «163 213-3 Wichita, Kan. .. 122140 = -:144_“2117.9 124.470 168 135.0 
ortland, Ore. .. 314,070 537 171.0 315,000 607 192.7 ~ - .- y + - 
or < “aa ~ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 87,420 127 145.3 87.580 145 165.6 
Portsmouth, Va. .. 41,250 42 101.8 41,250 40 «97. AL 2 7630 69 144.9 47.692 55 115.3 
Providence, R. I. 260.000 431 165.8 263.006 410 155.9 Williamsport, Pa. ah : r “oO : . 
Pueblo, Colo 52190 58 1113 52.194 55 105.4 Wilmington, Del. . 110,850 121 109.2 111,724 164 146.5 
3 en ey ; ——e Bi: “ Winston-Salem, N. C. 81,070 49 60.4 82,000 61 74.4 
Quincy, Ill. ....... 39,700 73 183.9 40,000 70 175.0 Worcester, Mass. .. 199,840 278 139.1 200,770 280 139.5 
Quincy, Mass ne 78.970 105 133.0 78,465 92 117.2 é Lie na é ¥ 
Racine, Wis. ...... 69,650 102 146.4 71,800 em jos a ee lee Sas yn 7 
Reading, Pa. ..... 113,100 129 114.1 113,199 163 144.0 , . “= "= ’ ree 
moran eo a ee "75000 6880.2 Total—187 cities. 44,392,917 57,897 130.4 44,906,171 60,327 184.3 
. e-* eee 40,76 ‘ . ° ‘ ° . +f - 
Rochester, N.Y. 335,100 463 138.2 336.527 483 143.5 Increased rate .......----- _ 
Rockford, Ill. .... 91,960 94 102.2 92.664 97 104.7 Decreased rate ............ 
Sacramento, Cal. .. 107.671 169 157.0 110,460 177 160.2 aa most cases the populations used are those provided by the cities; 
Saginaw, Mich. .. 85,070 93 109.3 85,500 84 98.2 wherever the city failed to send an estimate, populations were derived from 
St. Louis, Mo..... 835.930 1,332 159.3 838,740 1,405 167.5 the census estimate of 1933 and the official figures of 1930. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Taxing Annuity Receipts 


The Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire recently decided in favor of the 
Insurance Commissioner, John E. 
Sullivan, in a case brought by the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
to determine the legality of a tax 
on the receipts of foreign life in- 
surance companies in that state for 
considerations for annuities. It is not 
believed that it is the general prac- 
tice of life insurance companies to 
pay state taxes on receipts from the 
sale of annuity contracts. In New 
Hampshire, for example, a tax of 2 
per cent was levied on the premiums 
received in that state by all foreign 
insurance companies. For the purpose 
of determining the tax, each foreign 
insurance company was required to 
report “The whole amount of pre- 
miums received in money . . . or other 
substitute for money for any 
insurance made by it on persons or 
property in the state.” Later the law 
was revised so that it imposed the 
tax upon the premiums received by 
foreign insurance companies “Upon 
business done within the state.” 

The determination of the decision 
appeared to revolve largely around 
the question of whether the “whole 
amount of premiums” should be in- 
terpreted to include considerations 
for annuities. In discussing this 
aspect the Court said: 

“The meaning of “whole amount of 
premiums,” according to practical 
usage, at least as far as it concerned 
the total business of the companies, 
foreign as well as domestic, is clear 
enough. The returns were on forms 
adopted by the national insurance 
convention and presumably expressed 
in practical ways the general under- 
standing of words by both insurance 
commissioners and companies. Words 
and ideas have meant one thing with 
respect to total business and another 
thing with respect to New Hamp- 
shire business—it would seem that 
the legislature of 1889, when requir- 
ing returns of the “whole amount of 
premiums received for insurance” 
meant to include annuity premiums 
in the term “whole amount of pre- 
miums received” in accordance with 
the customary local usage of those 
terms. 
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Other arguments made by the 
plaintiff, including the contention that 
the statute is unconstitutional as an 
attempt to classify persons for pur- 
poses of taxation—to tax insurance 
companies along and not to tax in- 
dividuals who write annuity contracts 
—were dismissed by the Court as not 
appearing to rest upon good factual 
basis. 

The Court found all of the assess- 
ments involved in the statute valid. 

There are thirty-three foreign life 
insurance companies licensed to do 
business in New Hampshire of which 
twenty-five write annuity contacts. 
The inquiry develop the fact that the 
majority of these companies were not 
including considerations for annuities 
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borne Bethea, Penn Mutual; Frederick E. 
Breidenbach, John Hancock; Robert H. 
Denny, State Mutual; Frank H. Devitt, 
Equitable; William H. Kee, Mutual Life; 
Elias Klein, Travelers; Harry N. Kuesel, 
Phoenix Mutual; Clifford L. McMillen, 
Northwestern; F. Turner Munsell, New 
York Life; H. Arthur Schmidt, New Eng- 
land; Lewis C. Sprague, Provident Mu- 
tual; Horace H. Wilson, Equitable Life. 
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Eisen, Equitable; David B. Fluegelman, 
Northwestern; Eugene Homans, Equi- 
table; John P. Jannotta, Mass. Mutual: 
Maurice Linder, Travelers; John K. 
Luther, Aetna; Minott A. Osborn, Mu- 
tual Life; Harry Phillips, Jr., Penn Mu- 
tual; C. Lamont Post, Independent; 
Benjamin Salinger, Mutual Benefit; Ran- 
dolph M. Saville, Connecticut Mutual; 
Jerome Siegel, Prudential; William Smer- 
ling, Berkshire; Carl W. Smith, Connec- 
ticut Mutuals; Arthur Sullivan, Guardian. 





in their amounts of taxable premiums, 
It is estimated that the decision 
means approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to the 
State of New Hampshire. The de. 
cision has attracted a great deal of 
interest because the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court is one of the first 
tribunals to rule in that fashion on 


the question. 
— a 


Manes on German Inflation 


The well remembered collapse of 
German life insurance values follow- 
ing the early post-war spectacular 
inflation in that country is frequently 
cited as a warning against govern- 
mental policies which might lead to 
an experience, similar to it in some 
degree, in this country. Accordingly, 
every once in a while, a speech on 
the subject, or a reference to it, crops 
up on the American insurance front. 
Few people there are, however, who 
have had as close an opportunity to 
observe the phenomena as Dr. Alfred 
Manes, the German insurance expert 
and teacher, who is now professor of 
insurance at Indiana University. In 
a recent address before the Life Office 
Management Association at Omaha, 
Dr. Manes offered a precise summary 
of the events that occurred, in Ger- 
many at that time and also added 
some comments of interest and sig- 
nificance to all American life under- 
writers of today. 


W hy It Can’t Happen Here 


Dr. Manes said that the destruction 
of large and small fortunes by infla- 
tion, and especially the strangling of 
all kinds of savings and reserves ac- 
cumulated by the middle classes, pro- 
duced a rush toward insurance after 
the stabilization of the German mark. 
Wide classes of the population came 
to realize that insurance afforded the 
quickest and most economical means 
of providing for threatening needs 
in cases of grave and urgent emer- 
gency. This explains the fact that 
after no more than three years of re- 
newed activity following the fresh 
start, the premium income of German 
insurance enterprises again reached 
the figure which was not far below 
pre-war results. Dr. Manes concluded 
his address with an explanation of 
his belief that an experience of such 
extreme as the hyper-inflation of 
German currency could never occur 
in this country. First of all, he says, 
hyper-inflation came to an unhappy 
country which lost the most expen- 
sive war of all times. As a result 
of this defeat, the country had to 
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submit to the most severe exactions 
jmposed upon it by its conquerors. 
The country was unable to produce 
the necessary food and lacked the 
most important primary materials. 
The government was without gold 
reserves and without international 
credit. Therefore, stabilization was 
a matter far beyond the control of 
Germany herself. 


Our National Resources 


In contrast to this, Dr. Manes points 
out, the United States is a nation 
which has great natural resources. 
Geographically isolated, it has the 
possibility of economic independence 
through its variety of products, min- 
erals, fuel, etc. It has complete peace 
and stability of government. It has 
widely distributed middle classes, a 
wide diversification of property hold- 
ings and an enormous and almost 
inexhaustible potentiality for taxation. 


Business Bureau Boost 

The Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau, particularly in its radio broad- 
casts over station WENR, is doing 
a very handsome job for life insur- 
ance. A recent broadcast sponsored 
by the Bureau was captioned as fol- 
lows: “Use Your Life Insurance Cash 
Values?—Use Your Head, Instead.” 
The talk reminded listeners that the 
quarry of every promoter is cash or 
its equivalent. Unless he can obtain, 
in exchange for what he is promoting, 
hard, cold cash, or that which may 
readily be turned into cash, he fails 
to make the clean-up on which he is 
counting. The last barrier between 
at least some measure of financial 
independence and actual privation 
and want is one’s cash and one’s life 
insurance. The Better Business Bu- 
reau advises that the items are linked 
together because promoters are con- 
stantly suggesting the cashing in of 
life insurance policies as a means for 
providing the wherewithal to finance 
their schemes. The broadcast listed 
a number of questionable schemes 
that are regularly tied-up with a 
proposition to cash in life insurance 
holdings but laid particular stress on 
a racket that has been getting an 
especial play of late from slick pro- 
moters, 

ns = 


Burial Lot Racket 


The promoter suggests that the 
policyholder borrow on his life insur- 
ance to buy lots in a memorial park; 
a new kind of cemetery investment 
which, according to the promoter, 
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End of a Shadow-boxing Bout 


will bring handsome returns. Some 
memorial park salesmen have given 
verbal guarantee that these lots will 
be sold at two or three times their 
value after the lapse of a definite pe- 
riod of time. In writing, however, 
this type of memorial part promotion 
is content to take back an option 
from the buyer giving the company 
the right to buy back the lots at a 
profit to the original purchaser but 
not in any sense or by any stretch of 
the terms of the contract guarantee- 
ing to do so. While there are, without 
doubt, honest memorial parks and 
legitimate memorial park salesmen, 
the records of the Better Business 
Bureaus show an appalling loss to 
investors induced to part with their 
money and their life insurance by 
almost any kind of a promise. 


Field for Underwriters 


It would seem that life under- 
writers might, with profit to them- 
selves and to society in general, ac- 
quaint themselves with the work 
which Better Business Bureaus in 
various parts of the country are do- 
ing. It is conservation work par ex- 
cellence and such a bureau, it occurs 
to us, would be a fine spearhead for 
the counterattack on the life insur- 
ance racketeers who, with incompa- 
rable impudence, are attempting to 
fix that opprobrious term on the life 
insurance companies and underwriters 
themselves. 


A New Commissioner 


A new superintendency of insur- 
ance was created recently in Canada 
when the Insurance Act of 1937 of 
the Province of New Brunswick came 
into force by proclamation of the 
Governor-in-Council. Heretofore there 
had been no general insurance statute 
in force in New Brunswick and no 
superintendent of insurance. 

E. B. MacLatchy is the first ap- 
pointee to the new office. He is coun- 
sel to the attorney-general’s depart- 
ment of New Brunswick and will 
continue to act in that capacity. Mr. 
MacLatchy has made an excellent 
impression upon insurance men who 
have met him and who admire his 
initial achievement of drafting a bill 
of some three hundred separate sec- 
tions based upon the uniform insur- 
ance in statute in other provinces and 
piloting it through a legislative com- 
mittee without substantial change-—— 
all within the period of a few short 
weeks. There is strong grounds for 
confidence that Mr. MacLatchy will 
quickly earn a reputation for sound, 
intelligent administration in his new 
office. 

Mr. MacLatchy interrupted his col- 
legiate studies in 1914 to serve with 
the Canadian field artillery in France. 
He was wounded in the battle on the 
Somme in 1916 and invalided back 
to Canada a year later. He completed 
his law course at the University of 
New Brunswick in 1924 and practiced 
law at Campbellton until this year. 
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Jesse Jones, Glenn Frank 
To Address Convention 


In his first announcement on the 
program of the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to be held 
in Denver, August 23-27, O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas, national pro- 
gram chairman, has _ released the 
names of Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Commis- 
sion, and Glenn Frank, outstanding 
educator, publicist and author and 
former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, as the two speakers 
from outside the business who will 
address this important meeting. 

Doctor Frank will address the con- 
vention at its session on August 26 
and Mr. Jones will speak the follow- 
ing day. The subjects of their ad- 
dresses will be announced shortly. 


“Social Security Through 
Life Insurance” 


O. Sam Cummings, chairman of the 
National Convention Program Com- 
mittee, has announced “Social Secur- 
ity Through Life Insurance” as the 
theme of the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to be held 
in Denver, August 23-27. 

In interpreting the theme, Mr. Cum- 
mings made the following statement: 

“Security for the individual, and 
social security—which term, when 
used in the United States, refers to 
economic security for the American 
people—is the hope and expectation of 
millions of our citizens. 

The institution of legal reserve life 
insurance in the United States has 
provided security for Americans for 
over acentury. This security is avail- 
able, not only to the breadwinner, but 
to his dependents as well. Our service 
involves security for wife and children 
through income settlements, life in- 
surance trusts, annuities and lump- 
sum payments. It provides security 
for the purchaser’s perhaps otherwise 
dependent years through maturing en- 
dowments, annuities and the cash 
values of life policies which may be 
converted into retirement income 
under policy options. 

We have delivered billions of dollars 
of security to Americans in the last 
hundred years. Our plan for provid- 
ing security has weathered the storms 
of war, pestilence and economic up- 
heaval. Never has legal reserve life 
insurance been more thoroughly ap- 
preciated as a means of attaining 
economic security than during the 
period since 1929. 

Our theme contemplates discussion 
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Anthony E. Veith 


New President, Mass. Mutual A gents 
Association 


of this time-tested plan of economic 
security and methods through which 
we may become better qualified as life 
underwriters to serve our individual 
clients. 


National Association 


Membership Drive 

As a tribute to Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, chairman of the - membership 
committee, Theodore M. Riehle, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters has issued an ap- 
peal to all presidents of local associa- 
tions to intensify their efforts to in- 
crease membership during June and 
bring the strength of the national 
body up to the coveted goal of 30,000. 

At the close of May the membership 
of the National Association showed a 
healthy increase over the same time 
last year. 114 local associations have 
already equalled or exceeded their last 
year’s high totals. 





Dallas Agents Urge 


Election of Cummings 


For the fifth consecutive year the 
Dallas (Texas) Association of Life 
Underwriters and the General Agents 
Club of that city have passed a joint 
resolution endorsing O. Sam Cum- 
mings for the office of president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and, both because of his long 
and valued services to the association 
as well as by right of seniority in the 
list of association executives, it would 
appear as though at long last the 
ambition of the Dallas organizations 
would be realized at the forthcoming 
Denver convention. 

Mr. Cummings, beginning with his 
election as a trustee of the National 
Association in the administration of 
1932-33, has served faithfully and ef- 
ficiently as chairman of important na- 
tional committees, including the au- 
thorship of the present by-laws and 
plan of organization, and has served 
successively as fourth vice-president, 
national trustee, secretary and as vice- 
president of the association. 


Teachers I. and A. 


Announce Changes 

Wilmer A. Jenkins, underwriting 
secretary in charge of underwriting 
and associate actuary of the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
become associated with the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 
New York City, on July 1, having 
been elected an officer of the Associa- 
tion with the title of actuary. Rainard 
B. Robbins, now secretary and actuary 
for annuities, will become vice-presi- 
dent and secretary and Raymond L. 
Mattocks, actuary for insurance, will 
fill the position of associate actuary. 

Mr. Jenkins was graduated from 
the University of Chicago and studied 
actuarial mathematics for three years 
at the University of Michigan. 


1.A.C. OFFICERS AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Informal snapshot 
of 1.A.C. group at 
New York meet- 
ing. Left to Right 
—Henry H. Put- 
nam, John Han- 
cock; A. H. Thie- 
mann, New York 
Life; Arthur A. 
Fiske, Prudential; 
Arthur Reddall, 
Equitable; and E. 
M. Reed and J. 
H. Warner of the 
Aetna Life. 
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Cease Waiting 
For the Turn 


It was nice to have the public know, 
through Life Insurance Week adver- 
tising, that the American public owns 
more life insurance than the peoples 
of all the rest of the world combined, 
John A. Stevenson, executive vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
told the life members of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania last 
week. But it is worthy of note also 
that the same customers are owners 
of the major output from the fac- 
tories of the automobile, radio, elec- 
tric refrigerator factories as _ well. 
The American citizen is a money 
spending individual and in order to 
obtain any fair proportion of his ex- 
penditures any commodity or service 
must still face competition. 

In order to capitalize on the ad- 
vantages gained by life insurance 
during the past few years, Mr. Ste- 
yvenson said, the life insurance sales- 
man must analyze the market, render 
the best possible service and make 
certain that the value of our product 
continues to be outstanding. 

We now are in the midst of that 
long anticipated “future” market, he 
continued. The people of the country 
are earning more money, as anyone 
who has had recent experience in 
buying travel accommodations, or 
theater tickets, or any other luxury 
will realize. The money may not be, 
and in many cases isn’t, where it was 
ten years ago, but it is there for the 
man who is capable of analyzing his 
market in an intelligent manner. 

The trend of the day is toward 
wealth education, the speaker averred, 
as is attested by the amount of life 
insurance that is now sold on the 
basis of actual potential accomplish- 
ment. Planned selling, with a number 
of objectives in mind, is the order of 
the day. 

. a + 


Commissioner Hunt 


Condemns Lobbying 


Pointing to the danger of becom- 
ing identified with forces “ag’in’ the 
people” through opposition to move- 
ments considered in the interest of 
public, particularly in matters of 
legislation, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Owen B. Hunt, of Pennsylvania, 
warned insurance against dangers of 
closer even public 
control. 

After calling attention to the man- 
ner in which other industries have 
suffered through over-zealous lobby- 
ing against legislation designed to 
bring their methods into conformity 
with modern ideas, Mr. Hunt con- 


supervision and 


SNAPPED AT FEDERATION MEETING 





"And don't pull your punches," or words to that effect former Governor John S. 

Fisher (right), retiring president of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, is telling retiring 

Secretary of Revenue John B. Kelly (center) of Pennsylvania, feature speaker at opening 

luncheon, as convention rises in welcome after introduction by chairman, Director of Public 
Safety Fairley (left) of Pittsburgh 


tinued: “Insurance should above all 
avoid becoming thus identified in the 
public eye since its function is not 
to produce, but to act as the custodian 
for the funds of the masses of the 
people. Wealth is turned over to 
those who operate the institution of 
insurance in the belief that they will 
properly care for it on behalf of the 
real owners of that wealth. It is not 
sufficient that they be not dishonest 
in the handling of it, nor even that 
they be not incompetent. They should 
not fight against the best interests 
of the millions of people who really 
own the wealth that is placed in their 
hands. 

“We see the Federal 
now regulating the railroads, bank- 
ing, the stock market, distributing 
the mails, undertaking the building 


Government 








New Officers of Insurance 
Federation 
PRESIDENT 


John A. Stevenson 
Philadelphia 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. Victor Herd 
Philadel phia 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia; William B. 
Corey, Philadelphia; Thomas B. Donald- 
son, Newark, N. J.; John S. Fisher, Pitts- 
burgh; Ellwood Hoot, West Point; J. N. 
Jamison, Pittsburgh; Frank S. Kauffman, 
Pittsburgh; W. Freeland Kendrick, Phila- 
delphia; Walter G. McBlain, York; J. C. 
Murray, Pittsburgh; Walter E. Roehrs, 
Philadelphia; Fred A. Service, Sharon; 
A. M. Waldron, Philadelphia, and A. S. 
Wickham, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Jno. D. Pharaoh, 2d, Phila- 
delphia; Secretary-Manager—Homer W. 
Teamer, Philadelphia; Assistant Secretary 
—Mary H. Fireng, Philadelphia; National 
Counsellor—M. H. Diffenbaugh, Lancas- 
ter. 











of low cost homes. Remember that 
insurance being a custodianship is 
one line of business regarding which 
the minds of the people might, with 
less provocation than you think, turn 
toward Federal regulation or even 
Federal control. I do not favor such 
regulation or control and, therefore, 
I wish to warn you not to bring it on 
by unwise policies. 

“Thus far, insurance has enjoyed 
an unusually favored position in the 
public eye but that favor could be 
destroyed more easily perhaps than 
some of us are willing to admit. 

“IT want to point particularly to the 
practice of pernicious lobbying in 
which if the insurance institution is 
not careful, it may find itself identi- 
fied in the public eye with the rail- 
roads, the utilities and other types of 
big business which have made them- 
selves anathema to the public by 
fighting legislation aimed to protect 
the public interest.” 


Actuaries Elect 
Victor R. Smith 


Victor R. Smith, General Manager 
of the Confederation Life of Toronto, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries at its re- 
cent meeting in Chicago. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, R. A. Hohaus; assist- 
ant actuary, Metropolitan Life; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. F. Poorman, 
vice-president and actuary of Central 
Life of Iowa; secretary, W. D. Mac- 
Kinnon, assistant actuary, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; treasurer, Wilbur M. 
Johnson, vice-president, Central Life 
of Iowa. 

The following were newly elected 
to the board of governors: Walter O. 
Menge, L. J. Kalmbach, Henry H. 
Jackson, and J. C. Cameron. 
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LIFE AND QUALIFYING MEMBERS OF 1937 
MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE CLUB 


The number of fully qualified mem- 
bers of the 1937 Million Dollar Round 
Table has been increased to 71, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by 
Chairman Grant Taggart, agent for 
the California-Western States Life 
at Cowley, Wyo., on his return from 
a trip East where he conferred with 
his vice-chairman, Jack Lauer, Penn 
Mutual of Cincinnati, and Paul San- 
born, Connecticut Mutual of Boston. 

Included in the group are 21 life 
and qualifying members, 25 qualify- 
ing members and 24 life members. 
With three months left for registra- 
tion, there is a good possibility of a 
new membership record, said Mr. 
Taggart. 

A large number of the members have 
indicated their intention of attending 
the breakfast meeting of the Round 
Table at the Denver Convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. This year the breakfast 
will be held on the morning of Aug. 
24. Almost as great a number are 
arranging to attend the pre-conven- 
tion outing of the members which wil! 
be held at Colorado Springs. Henry 
G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, of 
Los Angeles, is chairman of the out- 
ing committee. The governors of 
Colorado and Wyoming will be in at- 
tendance, said Mr. Taggart, and have 
promised to bring greetings to the 
Round Table. 

Every member of the group has 
been sent inviting literature about 
Denver and Colorado by the Denver 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, at 
the suggestion of Chairman Taggart. 
It is expected that such publicity 
will influence many who might other- 
wise fail to be in attendance at the 
Denver Convention. 

Those who have met the qualifica- 
tions, whether they expect to attend 
the Denver meeting or not, should 
submit their qualifying letters, to- 
gether with attested documents from 
their managers or general agents, to 
Grant Taggart at Cowley, Wyo., with- 
out delay. 

In the following list of members, 
life members include those who have 
qualified for at least three consecutive 
years, qualifying members those who 
have met the qualifications this year, 
and life and qualifying members those 
who have met both requirements. 


LIFE AND QUALIFYING MEMBERS: 
Dr. Charles F. Albright, Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis.: Louis Behr, 
Equitable Assurance, Chicago; John E. 
Clayton, Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.; 
Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable Assurance, 
New York City; Samuel S. Herwitz, Mu- 
tual Life, Cincinnati; Samuel Kahl, Penn 
Mutual, Chicago; Wallace H. King, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Lima, Ohio; A. L. Lanphear, 
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equitable of lowa, Chicago; Jack Lauer, 
Penn Mutual, Cincinnati; Felix U. Levy, 
Penn Mutual, New York City; Maurice 
Linder, Travelers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
Morrell, Equitable Assurance, Chicago; 
Henry Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, Los 
Angeles; Lowell L. Newman, Penn Mu- 
tual, Fort Wayne; Henderson L. Peebles, 
Northwestern Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Harry Steiner, Equitable Assurance, Chi- 
cago; Eugene B. Stinde, Northwestern 
Mutual, St. Louis; Grant Taggart, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo- 
ming: Malcolm D. Vail, Independent, 
Chicago; Harry T. Wright, Equitable As- 
surance, Chicago; H. E. Wuertenbaecher, 
Jr., Penn Mutual, St. Louis. 


QUALIFYING MEMBERS: M. Lee AIl- 
berts, Equitable Assurance, Chicago; Ed- 
ward L. Arthur, Mutual Life, Tampa; 
Roswell P. Bagley, Northwestern Mutual, 
Buffalo; J. Eugene Baker, New York Life, 
St. Louis; Lowell D. Crandon, New En- 
gland Mutual, New York City; Edward 
J. Dore, Mutual Benefit, Detroit; Paul H. 
Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis; 
Arthur A. Ebenstein, Union Central Life, 
Hollywood, Cal.; J. E, Fitzgerald, Fidelity 
Mutual, San Jose, Cal.: S. Henry Fore- 
man, Mutual Life, Chicago: Owen P. 
Jacobson, New England Mutual, New York 
City: William FE. Johnson, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit, Nashua, N. H.; L. S. Kibrick, New 
York L'‘fe, Brockton, Mass.; Eugene M. 
Klein, Northwestern Mutual, New York 
City; Benjamin Leven, New York Life, 
Hollywood, Calif.: Stanley FE. Martin, 
State Mutual, Columbus, Ohio; H. Ken- 
nedy Nickell, Connecticut Generali, Chi- 
eago: A. J. Ostheimer, Ill, Independent, 
Philadelphia; Harold S. Parsons, Travel- 
ers, Los Angeles, Cal.: Robert U. Red- 
path, Northwestern Mutual, New York 
City; Joseph H Reese, Penn Mutual. 
Philadelph‘a: Paul C. Sanborn, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Boston; William E. Sander, 
Mutual Life, Seattle; J. W. Shoul, Mutual 
Life, Newburyport, Mass Henry C. 
Stockman, New England Mutual, New 
York City; and Burt H. Wulfekoetter, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 


LIFE MEMBERS: Herman A. Binder, 
Massachusetts Mutual, San Francisco: 
Maurice A. Blate, Mutual Benefit, Flush- 


ing, N. Y.: Louis B. Bloom, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York City; W. Lester 
trooks; Jefferson Standard, Charlotte, 


N. C.; Manning P. Brown, Equitable As- 
surance, Philadelphia: Lloyd H. Bunting, 
Equitable Assurance Societv, New York 
City: Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton: Ralph L. Colby, Franklin Life, In- 
dianapolis; William O. Cord, Penn Mu- 





GRANT TAGGART 
Chairman, Round Table Club 





Darby, Massa- 
Harry [| 
Davis, Massachusetts Mutual, Atlanta, 
Ga.; William M, Duff, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh; J. M. Eisendrath, Guardian 


tual, Dayton, Ohio; R. U. 
chusetts Mutual, Baltimore; 


Life, New York City; Gerald A. Eubank, 
Prudential, New York City; Leopold y, 
Freudberg, Massachusetts Mutual, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Charles G. Keehner, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Oakland, Calif.; 
Sigourney Mellor, Prudential, Philadel- 
phia; Louis G. Rude, Mutual Benefit, 
Newark, N. A. M. Sheldon, Marsh & 
McLennan, Minneapolis; Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Equitable Society, New York City; 
L. A. Spencer, Equitable Society, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; J. E. B. Sweeney, Equitable 
Society, Huntington, W. Va.; Harold L. 
Taylor, Mutual Life, New York City; and 
Sam R. Weems, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
Weslaco, Texas. 


Day Program Chairman 
Of Manager’s Section 


Chairman O. Sam Cummings of the 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Sec- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters has announced the 
appointment of Carroll C. Day, Okla- 
homa general agent for the Pacific 
Mutual, as chairman of the program 
committee for the managers’ meeting 
to be held at the National Conven- 
tion in Denver, August 24, 1937. 

With the purpose of finding out 
the size of the typical agency repre- 
sented by the general agents and man- 
egers who attend the annual meet- 
ings, each one of the 499 in attend- 
ance at the Boston meeting in 1936 
was requested to submit certain data 
regarding the size and type of his 
agency. The median size agency was 
thus determined, so that the 1937 
program might be planned with the 
needs of such an agency in mind. 

The appointment of Mr. Day con- 
forms with the attempt to select a 
man nationally known and recognized 
as a successful general agent or 
manager; one thoroughly in sympathy 
with, and well-informed regarding 
the national managers’ movement; 
and a man whose agency is quite 
typical in size of the median agency 
represented at last year’s meeting 
in Boston. 


Joins Bankers National 


J. Grier Means of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed as assistant to the 
Superintendent of Agencies by the 
Bankers National Life Insurance, 
according to an announcement just 
made by William J. Sieger, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies. 

Widely known in Pennsylvania 
insurance and business circles, Mr. 
Means has served the Travelers In- 
surance Company for a number of 
years, his last position with the com- 
pany being that of assistant manager 
in Philadelphia. For the past while 
he has been associated wth Earl H. 
Waltz and Company, also of Philadel- 
phia. 
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Cancer Record for 1936 


(Continued from page 9) 


deaths according to place of residence 
which will bring about a much to be 
desired improvement in cancer mor- 
tality statistics. The table following 
illustrates this point and must be in- 
terpreted with care. 

I add to the foregoing statistical 
survey of the present cancer situa- 
tion a table limited to a few states 
for which I have the information for 
1935. 


CANCER IN TEN STATES, U. S. 
REGISTRATION AREA, 1931-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Maine .. 139.8 147.3 146.5 140.6 148.5 


Mass. .. 136.3 148.0 147.0 153.6 147.7 
N. Y. .. 125.9 127.5 131.6 137.8 140.6 
Wash. .. 116.1 113.4 121.7 130.3 132.5 
Wis. ... 119.5 122.1 123.2 128.3 132.2 
Minn. .. 123.4 127.7 131.6 130.56 131.4 
MN. d. ... 112 111.0 116.1 119.8 120.3 
Mich. » 94.5 96.6 98.3 111.9 110.8 
Ea, cscs Tae 74.5 74.2 74.0 80.8 
Miss. ... 55.8 56.5 56.8 58.5 59.8 


It is clearly realized that the fore- 
going statistics of cancer mortality 
have serious limitations as regards 
accuracy, completeness and conclu- 
siveness but for the time being they 
represent the only data available for 
the purpose of presenting a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the existing situa- 
tion. Further progress in cancer re- 
search is urgently required and many 
suggestions may be made of which 
I select a few of outstanding merit. 

1. The Division of Vital Statistics 
of the Census Office should undertake 
a thorough analysis of the cancer 
death certificates, say for the year 
1935, with due consideration to all 
the facts on the certificates, particu- 
larly the known duration of the ‘dis- 
ease, institutional care at the time of 
death and operative treatment as far 
as recorded. The facts revealed by 
my San Francisco Cancer Survey, 
representing over sixty thousand 
death certificates for this country 
and Canada, fully justify the fore- 
going recommendation. 

2. The Division of Vital Statistics 
of the Census Office should make a 
thorough study of the whole question 
of cancer increase utilizing both 
standardized death rates and specific 
death rates by divisional periods of 
life. Such a study would set at rest 
present questions of doubt as to the 
validity of the conclusions advanced 
concerning cancer increase in this 
country. Comparing two five-year 
periods for the registration area of 
1920, or 1921-25 and 1930-35 would 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

3. A study is required to draw at- 
tention to the increasing mortality 
from cancer among Negroes, par- 
ticularly the excessive mortality from 
cancer of the uterus and genital 


organs among Negro women, which is 
decidedly higher than among white 
women in the same localities. Such a 
study should include the Virgin Is- 
lands where the cancer death rate is 
relatively very high for a primitive 
race, suggestive of local conditions 
deserving of consideration. 

4 A comprehensive survey of can- 
cer cures by surgery and radiological 
methods, including unsuccessful 
cases as well as those in which the 
treatment was successful. There is 
an urgent need for such data for pub- 
licity purposes to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of the earliest possible 


treatment by an appeal to trust- 
The commendable 


worthy statistics. 


effort of the American College of 
Surgeons in this direction should be 
extended to produce results of greater 
conclusiveness. The data should be 
brought down to date from year to 
year to show the progress that is be- 
ing made. 

5. No field, in my opinion, offers 
better opportunities for useful re- 
sults than a more extended study of 
cancer in relation to diet and nutri- 
tion. My own work* in this respect 
reveals a number of growth-promot- 
ing food factors which should be 
clearly recognized and studied in their 
application to human cancer patients. 


*Cancer and Diet (767 pages), published by 
Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1937. 





A Known Sum ata Set Time 


Life insurance as monthly income is ideal for 
the protection of women and children. 


Claim payments are made for stated 
amounts on the date set in ad- 


vance, 


Some family providers may not 
know of this arrangement. 


MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS 
TO TELL THEM 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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as previously. 


THE CANADA Lire AssURANCE COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Ti Canada Life Assurance Company has authorized a substantial increase 
in their dividend schedule effective July Ist, next. This scale is effective 
from July Ist, 1937, until June 30, 1938, and not for a six-month period 


For policies issued at the rates adopted May, 1934, and for ages 35 and 
under the increases will be from 8 per cent to 10 per cent, while at the 
older ages the increases will be higher. At age 55, for example, the increase 
will vary from 25 per cent to 30 per cent, depending on the plan. 

For annual dividend policies issued at the premium rates in effect prior 


to May, 1934, the increases will be approximately 9 per cent at the younger 
ages and early durations on the Ordinary Life plan. For the older ages, 
longer durations and for other plans, the increases will be less than 9 per 
cent. 

Special Dividends for annual dividend policies completing a five-year 
period will be more than doubled since they will be 50 per cent of the 
regular dividend at the end of a five-year period whereas formerly they 
were 25 per cent of such dividend, which was on a lower basis. 

The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate under the new scale remains 
the same at 3'/ per cent. 

CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Annual Dividends Payable During the Dividend Year from July 1, 1937, io 
June 30. 1938, on Policies Issued at the Premium Rates Adopted in 1934 
ORDINARY LIFE—-SUM ASSURED, $1,000 

Dividends at —Age 10— —Age 15—. -—Age 20— —Age 25-— 

End of Year Add'n Cash Add'n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
2nd ..-$6.73 $1.13 $5.97 $1.13 $5.33 $1.14 $4.75 $1.15 
_ Peet. 6.63 1.14 5.93 1.15 5.30 = 1.16 4.70 1.17 
GD cikuvncenceadee 6.59 1.16 5.89 1.17 5.26 1.18 4.66 1.19 

Dividends at —-Age 30 — —Age 35 — —Age 40 — —Age 45— 

End of Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
a ee $4.19 $1.16 $3.66 $1.17 $3.28 $1.21 $3.01 $1.28 
e- <ontennes . 4.18 1.19 3.68 1.21 3.29 1.25 3.05 1.33 
GD wcrcve<e 4.16 1.22 3.69 1.25 3.33 1.30 3.08 1.38 

Dividends at —Age50—. -—-Age 55— Age 60-—— 

End of Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
2nd .$2.80 $1.36 $2.69 $1.48 $2.67 $1.64 
trd 2.85 1.42 2.76 1.55 2.75 1.72 
ith 2.92 1.49 2.82 1.62 2.82 1.80 

LIFE 20 PAYMENTS--SUM ASSURED, $1,000 

Dividends at —-Age 10-— -—-Age 15 — —Age 20 Age 25. — 

End of Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add'’n Cash Add’n Cash 
eee ...-86.91 $1.16 $6.19 $1.17 $5.48 $1.17 $4.87 $1.18 
ae. Weevesece . 6.93 1.19 6.19 1.20 5.52 1.21 4.91 1.22 
CC ——e . 6.93 1.22 6.19 1.23 5.57 1.25 4.97 1.27 

Dividends at —-Age 30-— —Age 35—. -—Age 40-—— —Age 45— 

End of Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
aT  étexeeoved née $4.29 $1.19 $3.82 $1.22 $3.47 $1.28 $3.16 $1.34 
Pe “escvcesce coos Ga 1.24 3.86 1.27 3.53 1.34 3.23 1.41 
a . 4.40 1.29 3.93 1.33 3.59 1.40 3.32 1.49 

Dividends at -—Age 50 — -— Age 55 — —Age 60-— 

End of Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
DD 4400 dpatednadcbeverenesec ..$2.92 $1.42 $2.80 $1.54 $2.74 $1.68 
DD shbdesecabencevaves coe Oe 1.50 2.88 1.62 2.83 1.77 
MP SadGiy bockss cbakeontcaceona vind 3.09 1.58 2.96 1.70 2.91 1.86 








Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Policy 


These policies are issues on the 
Continuous Premius plan maturing at 
age 55, 60, 65 and 70. At maturity the 
policy provides a non-participating 
income for life, the income for the 
first one hundred months being pay- 
able whether the insured lives or dies. 
The unit of insurance is $1,000, the 
income at maturity is $10 a month 
under the Regular Retirement Income, 
$15 a month under the Retirement In- 
come Special, and $5 a month under 
the Protective Retirement Income. 

The death benefit under Regular 
and Special plans will be for the 
amount of the reserve whenever the 
reserve of a unit exceeds its minimum 
death benefit of $1,000 which happens 
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as the insured approaches retirement 
age. 

The policy has all the usual fea- 
tures of an Endowment contract. Ac- 
cumulated dividends may be applied 
to decrease the number of premiums 
or at maturity, if not withdrawn in 
cash, may be applied to increase the 
income in the ratio which they bear 
to the regular maturity value. 


Premium rates for quinquennial 
ages for the Regular Retirement In- 
come Policy at age 60 and 65 are as 
follows: 






Options 


At maturity, in lieu of the income 
option, the insured may choose a 
Joint Survivorship Annuity for him- 
self and any other payee he may then 
designate. The survivorship income 
will be paid for one hundred months 
certain and thereafter as long as 
either may live, but the income after 
one hundred months certain is reduced 
to two-thirds the original amount 
when there is only one payee living. 


Cash Values 


At maturity the insured may sur- 
render the policy for its cash value or 
apply the cash value under any of the 
usual settlement options. The cash 
values are as follows: 


Regu- Protec- 

Male Lives lar Special tive 
Retirement Income 

Pe aetnesisiaes $1,710 $2,565 $855 
Retirement Income 

Oe) SP. atecavent’ éu 1,520 2,280 760 
Retirement Income 

ae Oe actvanvchn on 1,350 2,025 675 
Retirement Income 

at 70 .. oon 1,190 1,785 505 





Dividend Schedule 


The present dividend schedule of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company with the exception of the 
Endowment policies, mostly those of 
short duration and fully paid Endow- 
ments approaching their maturity 
dates, will be continued after July 1. 
The interest rate payable on proceeds 
of policies left under mode of settle- 
ment and on dividends left to accumu- 
late will be 3.6% per annum after 
July 1, and compares with the present 
rate of 3.75% per annum. 


At Age 60 


Age 10 15 20 25 
$20.11 $23.12 $27.06 $32.36 


30 35 40 45 50 
$39.67 $50.22 $66.41 $93.78 $148.84 


At Age 65 


Age 


50 55 


10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 f 
$17.20 $19.37 $22.18 $25.86 $30.78 $37.58 $47.39 $62.38 $87.57 $137.57 








Aetna’s Mortgage 
Cancellation Policy 


Mortgagor—Age 35. 

Amount of Mortgage—$5000. 

, Duration of Mortgage—15 years. 
Benefits to your wife and family— 
If you do not live: 





1. Cash to pay off balance of unpaid mort- 
gage which will eliminate future interest and 
finance charges. 

2. A reserve fund of cash for repairs and 
upkeep derived from the difference between 
the mortgage-cancellation policy and the un- 
paid amount of the mortgage. 

3. With the mortgage fully-paid, a perma- 
nent home is immediately established. 

4. In case of necessity the home may be- 
come a source of income by renting all or 
part of it. 

In the event of your death either 
the Mortage Company or your wife 
and family is the owner of your home. 
The Mortgage Company is forced to 
act for the best interest of itself. It 
is not interested in protecting your 
wife’s equity but in protecting the un- 
paid balance. 


Benefits to you if you live; at the 
end of 15 years: 


1. A lump sum of cash equal to 27.5o of 
the premiums paid on the mortgage-cancella- 
tion policy. 

2. A paid-up policy equal to 54.5% of the 


premiums paid. OR 
3. $2,500 of protection for your family for 


years and 297 days without payment of 
premiums. 

Premium toe Provide the Above Benefits 
Annually . deteihs 6000800600e808Ei $64.75 
EEE oc euésecscuntesenetetes 33.03 
Quarterly 16.83 


Death Claims Under Life 


Policies 


1,095 life policyholders of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany died last year of which 40 or 3.7 
per cent had their insurance one year 
or less. Over one seventh had been in- 
sured five years or less and over 
one-third ten years or less. Deaths 
under group and wholesale cases 
totaled 1,137. Of insured employees 
who died nearly one-sixth had had 
their insurance for a year or less and 
well over one-half had had theirs not 
over five years. 












NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HE 1937 dividend scale represents a reduction from the scale in effect 
in 1936, the reduction being small for earlier policy years with a heavier 
reduction at later policy years. 


For example, under the new 1937 scale, on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is .01¢ or .03 
per cent less than under the 1936 scale; at age 35 it is .23¢ or 7.0 per cent 
less; at age 45 it is .13¢ or 3.9 per cent less and at age 55 it is 
.10¢ or .03 per cent more. 


At the end of the fifth dividend year the reduction on a policy at age 
at issue 25 is $1.68 or 9.6 per cent; at age 35 it is $3.63 or 18.2 per cent; 
at age 45 it is $3.34 or 16.2 per cent, and at age 55 it is $3.41 or 15.0 
per cent. 


The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate under the new scale is 
3.75 per cent and compares with 4 per cent under the old scale. 

Under the new scale if dividends are left with the company to purchase 
paid-up additions an Ordinary Life Policy becomes paid-up in 30 years 
at age 25, 28 years at age 35, 27 years at age 45 and 24 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 43 years 
at age 25, 38 years at age 35, 33 years at age 45 and 26 years at age 55. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$6.82 as against $3.30 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost of 
the same policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $11.38 as 
against $6.97 under the 1936 scale. 





Dividends at 


Dividends at — 





ORDINARY LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 

Premium $20.05 $22.73 $26.24 $30.41 $37.22 $45.95 $58.03 $75.05 

2.99 3.00 3.04 3.10 3.17 3.26 3.40 3.58 
2 3.07 3.09 3.14 3.22 3.31 3.45 3.63 3.87 
; 3.16 3.19 3.26 3.36 3.46 3.63 3.85 4.15 
{ corehee’ . 3.23 3.29 3.36 3.49 3.61 3.82 4.07 4.42 
5 sa ‘ - 3.33 3.39 3.48 3.61 3.78 4.00 4.30 4.71 
Total dividends 10 years 33.68 34.34 35.38 36.84 38.54 40.96 44.17 48.45 
Total dividends 20 years 76.26 78.86 82.42 86.15 92.85 100.68 110.84 124.69 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium .$29.15 $31.99 $35.48 $39.86 $45.54 $53.11 $63.46 $78.10 
1 : : es 3.08 3.10 3.14 3.18 3.26 3.34 3.46 3.62 
2 , . .. 8.19 3.23 3.29 3.34 3.44 3.56 3.70 3.92 
3 sanmiatiats . 3.31 3.36 3.42 3.49 3.62 3.76 3.94 4.20 
eS ; ; ‘ean 3.42 3.49 3.56 3.67 3.81 3.97 4.19 4.50 
5 hones 3.54 3.62 3.72 3.82 3.98 4.18 4.44 4.79 
Total dividends 10 years 36.11 36.92 37.95 39.15 40.90 42.96 45.65 49.38 
Total dividends 20 years 85.20 88.14 91.77 96.00 101.70 108.46 117.11 128.85 


Age at Issue - 


-Age at Issue - — ——- — 








Ordinary Ensurance pon This contract had been under study 
Ins. No, of “ of for a long period of time at the Home 
Years deaths total deaths 
— 40 3.7 Office and at a conference held re- 
5 Diseeeetsdiaecnae = cently in Washington President Wil- 
-<— wees = 21.6 liam Montgomery presented the tent- 
Glia . 437 29.9 : : 
After 20th ... . 254 23.2 ative contract which was based not 
Wholesale and Group Insurance only on the current study but also on 
OY euabermeaecde 4 oon the Company’s satisfactory experience 
Bn. weeee - 288 = with the working out of the principles 
-10t 276 24.3 . ° 
11-20th ... “IIIT 296 19.8 embodied in the old contract. The pro- 
After 20th coe aan 3 3 


New Acacia Manager’s 
Contract 


Among the actions taken at the 
recent meeting of the Board of Di- 


posed contract was received so well 
that the Acacia managers, by general 
acclaim asked to be permitted to sign 
up then and there, so that if approved 
the contract could immediately be 
put into effect. This was granted and 


rectors of the Acacia Mutual Life In- all participating in the Managers’ 
surance Company was the approval of Conference signed their respective 
a unique new branch managers con- contracts at once and in order of 
tract. seniority. 
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Peer 


Examples of Right and 
Wrong Methods 


Every salesman knows that there 
is a knack of phraseology—a right 
and wrong way of saying the same 
thing—which makes for success or 
failure in the sale and that the life 
insurance prospect especially is sen- 
sitive to the shading of a sentence. 
In addressing the Massachusetts 
Mutual agents Daniel Auslander, of 
the New York City agency gave a 
number of concrete examples of the 
methods which he has found success- 
ful, together with case histories from 
past interviews. In the following 
items the gist of Mr. Auslander’s 
practical advice is reprinted verbatim. 
First he asked his audience to act as 
the composite prospect and having ob- 
tained permission from one of his 
centers of influence to approach you, 
he proceeds: 


* + * 


Start of Interview 


Now I am in your office and you 
are my prospect. After the usual in- 
troduction, if I were to say to you, 
‘Mr. Jones suggested that I call on 
you to look over your policies, or make 
an analysis of your policies,’ your re- 
action would probably be negative. 
Instead I say, ‘Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones 
thought it would be a good idea for 
me to ask you if you are takirg ad- 
vantage of all the privileges you are 
entitled to on your present life insur- 
ance policies.’ You are immediately 
interested, aren’t you? 

Continuing my interview, were I to 
say, ‘Mr. Smith, how much life insur- 
ance are you carrying?’, you will 
undoubtedly become annoyed and ir- 
ritated. Instead I ask you, ‘How many 
policies have you Mr. Smith?’ You 
cannot be offended by this question, 
and probably not knowing the num- 
ber of policies you have will volun- 
tarily tell me the amount of insur- 
ance you are carrying. 

Now, Mr. Prospect, you are going 
to proudly tell me of your life insur- 
ance program, how good it is and how 
it has been arranged for you. Were I 
now to say, ‘This is wrong, or that is 
wrong’ you would be displeased. I will, 
however, use the phrase, ‘That’s a 
good idea, but may I make this sug- 
gestion?’ and after I have made my 
suggestion, which you might not 
readily comprehend, were I to say, 
‘You misunderstood me,’ that would 
create a bad impression, whereas I 
will please you by saying, ‘I believe 


I did not make myself clear.’ 
* * al 


Confidence in Wife 


You then tell me how perfectly 
pleased you were with an audit that 
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-Prospecting @ 


had been made for you. Instead of 
my trying to pick it apart, I prefer to 
say, ‘That is fine. I am glad that you 
are perfectly satisfied. May I ask you 
a question or two? Are your policies 
lapse-proof? In what way have your 
policies been co-ordinated? Are your 
policies payable in one sum to your 
wife, and if your wife is not living 
at the time of your death, to whom 
will they be payable? And, Mr. Smith, 
your income is to be paid to you at 
what age?’ 

You then tell me that you are leav- 
ing all your policies in cash to your 
wife, an insurance trust does not in- 
terest you because you have confi- 
dence in her ability and judgment to 
properly take care of this money. It 
will be wrong for me to argue with 
you, citing actual statistics as to how 
soon money that is left in cash is dis- 
sipated, for that will only irritate 
you. Instead I prefer to say, ‘Mr. 
Smith, you are quite right, and I am 
glad to know that you have such con- 
fidence in your wife. However, may 
I make this suggestion—for the first 
few months after these policies be- 
come a claim, she may, unfortunately, 
be unable to use her best judgment; 
or she may want time to decide upon 
the method of investing the money 
you have left her. I am sure, you will 
agree, that it would be advisable to 
leave this money under a Temporary 
Trust with the Insurance Companies, 








GUARANTOR OF SECURITY 


Life . Insurance typifies the American 
ideal, the American spirit. It has found 
its greatest expression here. It has been, 
and is today, a vehicle of hope to the 
man whose ambition for security and 
financial independence is unsatisfied. 
While it serves all classes, it is the great 
benefactor of those who have yet to build 
for the future. It is a conservator of 
saving and a promoter of social serving 
enterprises. It is a character builder. It 
has been honestly, economically, and effi- 
ciently managed. 

It has been the great source of hope 
and confidence in a distressed and dis- 
couraged world. It has saved more homes, 
more individuals, and more businesses 
than any other agency, including the gov- 
ernment itself. Its record is an open 
book. Its record is a monument to the 
thrift, the self-reliance, and the sense of 
personal responsibility of the American 
people, a monument to the intelligence 
and integrity of those who planned it and 
directed its activity, a monument to pri- 
vate initiative and private management. 

—Michael J. Cleary, president, 
Northwestern Mutual. 





giving her the right to withdraw all, 
or any part of the principal, when- 
ever she may wish. On a sizable 
amount of insurance the interest that 
will be earned will amount to a con- 
siderable sum, which interest might 
otherwise be lost.’ 


»> 2s «€ 


Explaining Self-Interest 


And then, Mr. Smith, if you ask 
me, ‘What are you going to get out 
of this, Mr. Auslander?’, instead of 
my giving you a long explanation 
about being in business for service, 
etc., I will say, ‘I want to be very 
frank with you. I am a practical man 
and this is my business. It is my ex- 
perience that out of every ten audits 
that I make, sooner or later, directly 
or indirectly, I secure some new busi- 
ness from at least one. Within four 
or five years business may develop 
from two or three more, although it 
is equally true that there are many 
audits from which I never secure any 
business at all. I shall be pleased tc 
do this work because I know that it 
will be of real value to you.’ 

Although I have probably aroused 
your interest, Mr. Smith, you very 
calmly turn to me and tell me that 
you have your own personal friend 
or relative, who is a broker, and that 
you will take these matters up with 
him. If I try to criticize your friend, 
or belittle him, I probably will lose all 
the advantages that I have gained 
thus far. Instead I shall say, ‘Is he 
a very good friend of yours?’ You 
will answer, ‘Yes,’ to which I will 
reply, ‘Don’t you think you might em- 
barrass your friend—if he has_not 
already called these important mat- 
ters to your attention—whereas I can 
do this for you, just as I did for 
Mr. Jones, and my office has the facil- 
ities for having all these advantages 
attached to all your policies in all 
Companies.’ 

You agree, Mr. Smith, and turn 
over your policies. I, of course, need 
a great deal of information to com- 
plete your audit and to lay the 
groundwork for a sale. In order for 
me to obtain this information, with- 
out causing you any irritation, or 
risking the possibility of your taking 
your policies away, the phraseology 
I will now use will be along these 
lines; ‘I assume that you would like 
me to make any constructive sugges- 
tions that I can in reference to your 
present policies? Would you mind giv- 
ing me the names and dates of birth 
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of your children, so that I can have 
them named as contingent benefi- 
ciaries??’ With this type of question- 
ing I gradually obtain the infor- 
mation I need from you. 


* * * 


The Examination 


If I reach the point in our inter- 
view when I want to arrange for 
your examination, were I to say, ‘I 
will have the doctor here tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock,’ you might 
hesitate and even refuse. Instead, it 
would be better to say, ‘Will you be 
in at this time tomorrow morning? 
My young man will be in this neigh- 
borhood and I shall ask him to stop in 
to take your blood pressure, a speci- 
men and listen to your heart.’ 

Now you have been examined, Mr. 
Prospect. You are 45 years old, and 
though I have sold you the idea of an 
examination, I have not as yet con- 
vinced you as to the advisability of 
your going through with a proposed 
plan. I call at your office several days 
later, and you are not in a very 
friendly mood. It is most important 
for me at this time to say the right 
thing to you, which I do as follows, 
‘Good morning, young man. I can 
call you young man because, really 
and truly, my doctor reports to me 
that your blood-pressure and heart 
are as good as that of a young man 
of 30.’ All human beings are proud 
of their good health, if they have it. 
You cannot help but be pleased, and 
I am then well on my way towards 
getting your check. 

oa * * 


A Few Illustrations 


Now, let us take another illustra- 
tion. Were I to say to you, ‘Why not 
use your annual dividends to buy 
new insurance?’, I don’t believe that 
I could have gotten very far. On the 
other hand, if I ask you, ‘What are 
you doing with your dividends?’, your 
answer is, ‘Deducting them, of course,’ 
and then I say to you, ‘And after you 
deduct them, what do you do with 
them?’ you, quite naturally, reply, ‘I 
don’t know.’ Then my answer will be, 
‘You probably spend them. What I 
would like you to do is to save these 
dividends instead of spending them. 
Especially if I can show you a tre- 
mendous advantage by depositing this 
money in a certain way with the In- 
surance Companies, would you be in- 
terested?’ Your answer will probably 
be, ‘Of course’ and the result would 
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be some form of a policy that will be 
paid for by the annual dividends. 
Another illustration. Let us sup- 
pose that I call on you one day, Mr. 
Prospect, to discuss with you the con- 
version of the term portion of your 
Family Maintenance to Ordinary 
Life, and you answer me, as one of 
my policyholders did, after I pre- 
sented the facts to him, ‘Mr. Aus- 
lander, I always like to do business 
with you and think you are a pretty 
smart fellow, but I can’t understand 
you this time. Wouldn’t it be better 
for me to use this additional money 
for more protection?’ If I argue with 
you and try to show you the advant- 
age of making your present protec- 
tion permanent and increasing your 
cash values, nothing may happen. In- 
stead I say, ‘That’s a fine idea. 


* * * 


Your Preference 


Another illustration. Mr. Smith, 
you are a man with a small line of in- 
surance, and you tell me that you are 
prepared to deposit an additional $70 
or $75 a month into an insurance 
program. If I tell you that you should 
put this money into a definite policy, 
such as an Ordinary Life or a Retire- 
ment Income, I probably will not make 
a satisfactory sale. On the other 
hand, I present to you two simple 
charts, one co-ordinating your present 
insurance with a Retirement Income 
Policy, and the other co-ordinating 
your present insurance with an Ordi- 
nary Life policy, showing what the 
cash value and annuity results will 








HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? 


While it is true that the complete an- 
swer to ‘What is enough insurance?" rests 
upon an analysis of needs and the allot- 
ment of sufficient life insurance to meet 
each need, yet there is a fairly simple 
and fairly accurate method of giving a 
quick estimate. 

Up to age 55, the minimum amount of 
insurance a man should own is five times 
his annual income. 

Why? 

Assuming a 5 per cent return on the 
proceeds, a sum as large as one-fifth of 
annual income always will produce for 
the family an income one-fourth as large 
as the present income. 

Five times $5,000.00 annual income 
equals $25,000.00 minimum insurance. 
$25,000.00 at 5 per cent equals $1,250.00 
for family, or one-fourth present income. 
Surely this is true minimum amount of 
insurance. 


—B.M.A. Bulletin. 








be to you at age 65. Then I say to 
you, ‘Which do you prefer, so many 
dollars in income at age 65 with 
less protection, or so many less dol- 
lars at age 65 with more protection?’ 
In this way you will commit yourself 
to either one or the other of the plans. 

Another illustration. ‘About four 
years ago, Mr. Smith, I sold you a 
$50,000 Five Year Term policy for a 
very definite purpose. I tried every 
year to convert this policy, but you 
always kept putting me off. This time, 
when I call on you, you again tell me 
that you still have a year to go. In- 
stead of arguing with you, I reply, 
‘Yes, that’s right. You have one year 
to go, if you wish to convert this 
policy in the usual way, but there is 
one type of conversion that you may 
be able to make now, which you can- 
not make next year.’ You ask me what 
I mean. ‘Well,’ I will tell you, ‘you 
are 45 years old, and if you wish to 
convert this Term policy into a 20 
Year Family Maintenance Policy, 
you are on the deadline now and 
must do it at once, if you want to 
have the advantage of this very 
special contract.’ 

* * * 


Hidden Benefits 

Now, my Composite Prospect, Mr. 
Smith, will you kindly picture yourself 
as that lovely lady of 54, who agrees 
to buy $250,000 of insurance from me. 
I have a great deal of difficulty, be- 
cause of your age and medical history, 
in placing this insurance, and it is 
necessary for me to use nine different 
companies. As quickly as the policies 
are issued I get your checks, and after 
the policies are all paid for, you write 
me a letter in which you say that you 
think $14,000 (which is the amount of 
the checks you have given me) is too 
much for insurance protection. 

I make an appointment with you, 
and instead of trying to argue, I 
simply say, ‘Well, how much do you 
think you should pay for protection?’ 
You reply, ‘What do you mean?’ 
‘Well,’ I answer, ‘if $14,000 is too 
much — should you pay $13,000 — 
should you pay $12,000—should you 
pay $11,000?’—you interrupt me now 
and say, ‘I think about $10,000 
would be enough.’ I reply, ‘I know 
you will be delighted and surprised to 
hear that your protection is actually 
costing you less than $5,000 a year.’ 
You are rather surprised and ask me 
to explain, which I do, telling you 
that of the money you are depositing 
about two-thirds is going into the 
creation of cash values for yourself 
in later years, and the other one- 
third is the only cost of protection. 
This tactful explanation resulted in 
the sale of a considerable amount of 
additional insurance. 
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V erdict: 


Disability With Waiver of Premiums 


life insurance of provisions for 

disability payments to the insured 
during his or her lifetime, coupled 
with a waiver of the payment of pre- 
miums while the disability continues, 
has proven in these times of unrest 
and disturbance to have been of tre- 
mendous economic advantage. As a 
result, many persons who previously 
did not recognize the benefits of life 
insurance have sought the security 
of policies containing such provisions. 
What must happen and what must be 
done in order to make the disability 
payments available and the waiver of 
premiums effective are questions 
which must be determined after care- 
ful consideration and examination. 


Tie incorporation into a policy of 


Origin of Frequent Litigation 


Disputes between those seeking the 
benefits and the companies naturally 
arise and not infrequently find their 
way to the Courts before they can be 
finally adjusted. As is to be expected, 
when litigation ensues, the problems 
presented are vexatious. 

This is illustrated in the case of 
Reingold v. New York Life Insurance 
Company, 85 Fed. (2d) 776. Suit was 
originally started in the State Courts 
of Oregon and later transferred to 
the Federal Court. 

Harry Reingold, Guardian of Rose 
Reingold, an insane person, and the 
insured, commenced suit against the 
company and one Ben Reingold, ask- 
ing that a certain policy issued by the 
company on May 12, 1922 be declared 
not lapsed but in full force and effect, 
and that the insured was entitled to 
the disability benefits stipulated in 
the policy after May 1, 1931 when the 
insured became totally disabled. The 
action further prayed for a judgment 
that Ben Reingold had no right or 
interest in the policy for the reason 
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that an assignment, made to him on 
June 1, 1922, was of no effect. 


Question of Reinstatement 


The defendant, Reingold, admitted 
the allegations of the complaint and 
joined in a prayer for the relief 
claimed therein. The company an- 
swered, however, that the policy had 
lapsed for non-payment of premium 
due May 12, 1932 and had not been 
reinstated, and that the purported re- 
instatements made in June, 1932 and 
June, 1933 were void and should be 
cancelled; and, further, that the only 
right of the insured under the policy 
was to have it continued as non- 
participating term insurance, ending 
October 2, 1943. 

The policy in question was issued on 
May 23, 1922, effective May 12, 1922, 
in the sum of $5,000. It was payable 
to the insured’s executors, administra- 
tors and assigns, or to a duly desig- 
nated beneficiary, but no beneficiary 
was ever designated. 

At that time the insured was 
twenty-nine years of age. The in- 
sured’s written application for the 
policy was attached to the same, all 
of which were signed and delivered in 
Oregon, of which State the insured 
was a resident. 

The annual premium was $132.00, 
which included a premium for double 
indemnity benefits and disability bene- 
fits. These disability payments were 
at the rate of one (1%) per cent of 
the face of the policy during the life- 
time of the insured with a waiver of 
premiums, provided the insured be- 
came wholly and totally disabled be- 
fore the age of sixty, subject to the 
terms and conditions contained in 
section 1 of the policy. 

The policy provided that disability 
payments should be effective as fol- 
lows: 


“1. Disability Benefits shall be 
effective upon receipt at the Com- 
pany’s Home Office, before default 
in the payment of premium of due 
proof that the Insured became 
totally and permanently disabled 
after he received this Policy and 
before its anniversary on which the 
Insured’s age at nearest birthday 
is sixty years. Disability shall be 
deemed to be total whenever the 
Insured becomes wholly disabled by 
bodily injury or disease so that 
he is prevented thereby from en- 
gaging in any occupation whatso- 
ever for remuneration or profit, and 
under this contract disability shall 
be presumed to be permanent after 
the Insured has been continuously 
so disabled for not less than three 
months. * * * 

“2. Income Payments.—The Com- 
pany will pay the Insured, or if 
such disability results from insan- 
ity will pay the beneficiary in lieu 
of the Insured, a monthly income 
of one per cent. of the face of the 
Policy during the lifetime of the 
Insured and the continuance of such 
disability. The first income pay- 
ment shall become due on the first 
day of the calendar month follow- 
ing receipt of proof of total and 
permanent disability or proof of 
continuous total disability for three 
consecutive months, as above, and 
succeeding payments shall become 
due on the first day of each cal- 
endar month thereafter. Any in- 
come payments becoming due be- 
fore the Company approves the 
proof of disability shall become 
payable upon such approval, and 
subsequent payments will be made 
as they become due.” 


The provision as to waiver of pre- 
mium is as follows: 

“3. Waiver of Premiums. — The 
Company will waive payment of 
any premium falling due after ap- 
proval of such proof of disability 
and during such disability. Any 
premium due prior to such approval 
is payable in accordance with the 
terms of the Policy, but if due after 
receipt of proof will, if paid, be 
refunded upon approval of such 
proof.” 

At the time of the application for 
the policy, the insured also selected 
the option of directing that dividends 
allotted to the policy be left to ac- 
cumulate at interest subject to her 
order, and never gave the company 
any other or different notice. The 
policy provided that in the event that 
the insured failed to select any option 
offered to her for the method of han- 
dling the dividends, the company 
would apply the same to the purchase 
of paid-up additional insurance. The 
policy likewise contained provisions 
for a loan to the insured on the secur- 
ity of the policy and for a cash sur- 
render value of the same. 


Assignment of All Rights 


Immediately after the issuance of 
the policy and on June 1, 1922, by 
written assignment, executed in dup- 
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licate, the insured assigned the policy 
and all her rights therein to Ben Rein- 
gold. An executed copy of the assign- 
ment was delivered to the company, 
which assignment, on its face, was 
absolute. No notice to the contrary 
was received by the company until 
after the suit was commenced. In fact, 
the assignment was security for an in- 
debtedness owing to Ben Reingold, 
which indebtedness was discharged so 
that Ben Reingold had relinquished 
his interests in the policy prior to 
April 1, 1931. Until Reingold had 
filed his answer in the action, the com- 
pany was without knowledge or notice 
of this circumstance. 

Prior to April 1, 1931, the insured 
became insane and, by reason thereof, 
totally and permanently disabled, with- 
in the meaning of the policy. She was 
under the care and treatment of phy- 
sicians from April 1, 1931 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1932, at which time she was 
committed by a Court of competent 
jurisdiction to a state hospital for 
the insane. She remained there until 
June 1, 1933 when she was tempo- 
rarily paroled in the custody of Ben 
Reingold. This parole continued un- 
til June 16, 1934 when she was re- 
turned to the state hospital where she 
has since remained. 


Lapsed Premium Payment 


The premium due May 12, 1932 was 
not paid at that time or within the 
grace period provided. On June 24, 
1932, the insured and Ben Reingold 
made written application to the com- 
pany, signed by the insured, for re- 
instatement of the policy and for a 
loan thereon. To secure the loan, the 
insured delivered to the company a 
policy loan agreement, signed by her- 
self and Ben Reingold as assignee of 
the policy. The requested loan was 
made at the same time the application 
for reinstatement was approved. 

From the proceeds of the loan, the 
premium due May 12, 1932, with inter- 
est, was paid. The premium due the 
following year, on May 12, 1933, was 
never paid. On June 26, 1933, the 
second written application, signed by 
the insured, was presented to the com- 
pany for reinstatement of the policy. 
No offer to pay the premium was 
made, but, instead, an extension of 
time for making said payment was 
requested. 


Cash and Note Payment 


To secure the extension, a cash de- 
posit was made to the company by 
Ben Reingold, together with his prom- 
issory note, due September 12, 1933, 
with interest, for the balance of the 
premium. The note contained several 
provisions among which was one that 
there should be evidence of insur- 


ability satisfactory to the company 
before the policy could be reinstated 
at the time the note would have been 
paid. On the contrary, the note never 
was paid, but on September 26, 1933, 
Ben Reingold notified the company 
that the insured was then and had 
been, since April 1, 1931, totally dis- 
abled and mentally incompetent. He 
requested the company to send him 
forms for making claim for disability 
benefits. 

Immediately, the company investi- 
gated and ascertained the facts in 
connection with the insured’s physical 
and mental condition, and on Decem- 
ber 27, 1933 it notified the insured 
and Ben Reingold that it had re- 
scinded all reinstatements of the poli- 
cy which had lapsed as of May 12, 
1932. The company then proceeded 
to adjust the statement of account 
between itself and the insured by rea- 
son of the loan and dividend accruals, 
and issued to the insured continued 
insurance in an amount purchased by 
the credit baiance due said insured. 

The plaintiff claimed that the policy 
had never lapsed, and because of the 
disability which occurred in April, 
1931, the insured was relieved of the 
obligation to pay further premiums. 
This contention was rejected, the 
Court saying: 

“The policy does not so provide. 

It states that the Company agrees 

to waive the payment of premiums, 

if the insured becomes wholly and 
permanently disabled before the 
age of 60, subject to all the terms 
and conditions contained in section 
1 of the policy. Section 1 provides 


that disability benefits shall be 
effective upon receipt, at the Com- 
pany’s home office, before default 
in the payment of any premium, of 
due proof that the insured became 
totally and permanently disabled 
after she received the policy and be- 
fore its anniversary on which her 
age at her nearest birthday is 60 
years; that the Company will waive 
payment of any premium falling 
due after approval of such proof of 
disability and during such disabil- 
ity; and that any premium due 
prior to such approval is payable 
in accordance with the terms of the 
policy, but, if due after receipt of 
such proof, will, if paid, be re- 
funded upon approval of such 
proof. : 

Thus, the obligation to waive 
payment of premiums was condi- 
tioned upon receipt by the Com- 
pany, at its home office, before de- 
fault in the payment of any 
premium, of due proof of the 
insured’s disability, and approval 
thereof by the Company before 
such default. This was a condition 
precedent. * * * * . 

The Company never received, at 
its home office, or elsewhere, any 
proof of the insured’s disability, and 
never had any knowledge or notice 
thereof until September 26, 1933. 
There has, of course, been no ap- 
proval of any such proof. Prior to 
September 26, 1933, two premiums 
had fallen due—May 12, 1932, and 
May 12, 1933—and had not been 
paid on or before their due date. 
The policy provides that all pre- 
miums are payable on or before 
their due date, and that, if any pre- 
mium is not paid on or before the 
day it falls due, the policyholder is 
in default. The insured, therefore, 
was twice in default in the payment 
of premiums before the Company 
received any proof or had any 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Administration 
Forty Years’ Service 


Recalled by Perry 


A picture of life insurance condi- 
tions in 1897, with a portrayal of 
changing trends and practices since 
then, made outstanding the address of 
Bertrand J. Perry, president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, at the 45th annual 
convention of the Agents’ Association 
of that company at Chicago, June 1-3. 
The theme of the meeting was “Co- 
ordinated Activity” and President 
Perry’s address leaned heavily on this 
theme as he recalled forty years with 
the company and depicted the con- 
structive changes that have been ef- 
fected since the turn of the century 
largely because of coordination. 

Pointing out some of the differences 
between 1897 and today, Mr. Perry 
said that formerly one application cov- 
ered all essentials, whereas today 
there are eleven applications, besides 
nine applications pertaining to 
changes, and also eight supplementary 
papers. Part 1 contained nine ques- 
tions. Today there are twenty. Noth- 
ing like a blood pressure test, an in- 
spection report, or an electrocardio- 
gram was worried about. In 1897 five 
different forms were used; today there 
are thirty-five. 

Another complete change has to 
do with the matter of benefits. This 
was covered in at least 40 per cent of 
the policies issued in 1897 by just one 
word, “estate.” In a specimen policy 
of today, Mr. Perry pointed out that 
2397 words are used to describe the 
same thing which was laconically ex- 
pressed in the “gay nineties.” 

This breaking away from old tradi- 
tions and practices did not come over 
night, commented Mr. Perry. Instead 
it has been a slow and gradual devel- 
opment which is still going on. In 
the matter of agency development, for 
instance, up to 1909 and even later, 
the home office did practically nothing 
in the way of help and instruction for 
either the general agent or the agent. 
In a very large sense every agency 
was a separate entity, duplicating the 
mistakes made by the others through 
lack of standardized practices and 
lack of such helps as instruction man- 
uals, text books, ete. 

Today, however, conditions are 
wisely different. Study courses are 
made available to every agent, text 
books are multiple and modern, 
C.L.U.’s abound throughout the coun- 
try. The Massachusetts Mutual, inci- 
dentally, possesses in its agency sys- 
tem the largest percentage of C.L.U. 
graduates of any company. 
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Departmentali[ 


Underwriting 


Three Major Problems 


Demand Solution 


Three major problems of life under- 
writing that currently demand solu- 
tion were listed by Dr. Henry Wire- 
man Cook, vice-president and medical 
director, Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, in an address before the 
Home Office Underwriters Assn. meet- 
ing in Chicago last week. These prob- 
lems are: 1, The part played by the 
agent in selection; 2, the examiner 
problem; and 3, the excessive losses 
suffered from the rapidly increasing 
mortality from cardiovascular dis- 
eases. 


Dr. Henry W. Cook 


The first problem, said Dr. Cook, is 
the one most seriously neglected, and 
he is of the opinion that the fault 
lies in great part not with the agent, 
but with company management in not 
more definitely stressing his obliga- 
tion and providing him with the means 
of fulfilling it. 

The agent of today is far better 
equipped than his predecessor, con- 
tinued Dr. Cook, in that he is trained 
extensively in a multitude of related 
subjects, such as law, finance, psychol- 
ogy, salesmanship, advertising, etc., 
but he is taught very little about ac- 
tual underwriting, and both he and 
his company suffer serious losses from 
that effect. It is the further opinion 
of Dr. Cook that proper and adequate 
instruction in selection can be a most 


important factor in conserving an 
agent’s time and morale, and will re. 
sult in increased sales, especially of 
settled-for and persisting business. 

Every layman and official who has 
any connection with underwriting was 
urged by the speaker to use his influ- 
ence consistently in behalf of a metic- 
ulously selected and loyally retained 
corps of examiners. The aggressive 
doctor who solicits an agent’s patron- 
age will often adapt his methods of 
examination to conform with the de- 
sire to increase his own business, 
whereas the painstaking and conscien- 
tious examiner, who is capable of find- 
ing impairments and who insists upon 
reporting them, may promptly antag- 
onize a certain type of agent, espe- 
cially an uninformed agent, and the 
latter’s complaint of the doctor’s “un- 
availability” or “lack of accommodat- 
ing spirit” often finds too ready a 
sympathy with the executive or agen- 
cy management. 

As for the third major problem, 
Dr. Cook maintains that if companies 
are to avoid excessive losses through 
heart cases, a more careful check must 
be made, giving serious consideration 
to early signs and symptoms. These 
are often vague and obscure, and re- 
quire a careful, competent and honest 
examiner to find and report them, The 
medical profession is by no means 
unanimous in interpretation and there- 
fore it is easy for an examiner, in 
face of confused symptoms, to shade 
a blood pressure ten points or shrug 
away signs that may or may not point 
to a serious condition. 

More strict interpretation, said Dr. 
Cook, is essential in view of the great 
increase in deaths from heart and 
arterial disease. It has been stated 
that fifty cenis of every dollar paid 
out for death claims is for cardio- 
vascular disease. This is a tendency 
that has been evident for some decades 
but accelerated during the period of 
the depression with its attendant cares 
and responsibilities. 


Actuarial 


Trends Discussed at 
Chicago Meeting 


Discussions concerning investment 
practices of life insurance companies, 
expenses, production, settlement op- 
tions and the gain and loss exhibits 
contained in the convention form of 
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annual statement blank made the re- 
cent two-day Chicago meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries one 
of the most outstanding in the organi- 
zation’s history. 

A definite change in the gain and 
loss exhibit was favored by the Insti- 
tute, according to prevailing senti- 
ment. It appeared likely that a com- 
mittee will be named, probably at the 
Fall meeting of the Institute, to pre- 
pare a suggested change for submis- 
sion to the committee on blanks of the 
National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Leading the discussion on the gain 
and loss exhibit, William H. McBride, 
actuary of the National Life & Acci- 
dent, Nashville, “Under the 
present system for preparing gain and 
loss exhibits there is a very strong 
chance for confusion by the unin- 
formed in interpreting all the facts. 
Gains in mortality expectancy are not 
gains in experience. 

Others who took part in this dis- 
cussion were C. F. Cross, who read a 
paper prepared by A. J. McAndless 
of the Lincoln National Life; James 
F. Little, vice-president and actuary, 
Prudential; and R. F. Preston of the 
Northwestern National. 

Settlement options were discussed 
by Oliver W. Perrin of Penn Mutual, 
Phila., who said that there was a 
growing tendency for requests for 
partial withdrawals by beneficiaries; 
by Clyde W. James, secretary, Mid- 
west Life, Lincoln, Neb., who stated 
that election by beneficiaries has been 
increasing steadily in the past five 
years; and by Frank D. Kineke, Pru- 
dential, who revealed that from 25 
to 30 per cent of the larger claims 
were being left with the company 
under option. 


said: 


Legal 


How Mortgagee Fares in 
Frazier-Lemke Law 


Practical phases of the Frazier- 
Lemke Law and the manner in which 
the mortgagee fares in the light of 
the recent United States Supreme 
Court decision were discussed before 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at its recent meeting by Wal- 
ter Schmitt, general counsel of the 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati. 

The right to realize upon the se- 





curity by a judicial sale, the Court 
held, was preserved by the mandatory 
provision requiring the court at the 
end of the stay, upon request in writ- 
ing by the mortgagee, to order the 
property sold at public sale. 

While the right of the mortgagee to 
bid at such public sale is not specifical- 
ly given, Mr. Justice Brandeis, resort- 
ing to congressional records, held that 
the law plainly intended that the 
mortgagee should have that right. 

The clear effect of the decision re- 
specting those three rights, said Mr. 
Schmitt, is that the lien of the mort- 
gage is at all times unimpaired, and 
that the moritgagee’s right to a judi- 
cial sale at public auction, and to bid 
at such cannot be taken away. 

The Act contemplates, explained 
Mr. Schmitt, two stages of procedure. 
First—the filing of a petition by a 
farmer “to effect a composition or an 
extension of time to pay his debts,” 
and second—if the composition or ex- 
tension is not confirmed the filing of 
an amended petition asking “to be 
adjudged a bankrupt.” 


Production 


Hard Work Essential in 
Clientele Building 


Trick ways of building a clientele 
are “out” as far as Harold L. Regen- 
stein, Keane agency, Mass. Mutual 
Life, is concerned. Developing his 
theories on clientele building before 
the 45th annual convention of the com- 
pany’s Agents’ Association at Chicago 
last week, Mr. Regenstein said that 
this process requires hard work, con- 
tinuous effort toward self-improve- 
ment, and exposure to contacts. 

Several elemental concepts were 
enumerated by Mr. Regenstein as es- 
sential to the agent who would build 
up a lasting and profitable clientele. 
These were: 1, Know yourself; 2, 
the more knowledge possessed, the bet- 
ter equipped the agent; 3, know hu- 
man nature and the trials and tribula- 
tions, joys and consolations of those 
with whom one comes in contact, 
thereby to bring life insurance to 
these people in an understanding and 
sympathetic manner; and 4, the agent 
must possess a reasonable understand- 
ing of other types of business so as to 
place himself upon common ground of 
discussion with his prospects. 





Investment 


Investments in Bonds 


Increasing 


Heavier emphasis has been placed 
on the investment of life insurance 
funds in bonds, one reason for which 
being the lack of market in real estate 
mortgages, said H. S. Payson Rowe, 
manager of the bond department, 
Mass. Mutual Life, in a talk given at 
last week’s meeting in Chicago of the 
company’s Agents’ Association in 
which company policy in investments 
was discussed. 

“For three years,” said Mr. Rowe, 
“we have been in a period of declining 
interest rates which appear to have 
ended at least temporarily about the 
first of this year. I do not intend to 
go into the economic reasons for this 
decline in interest rates, but suffice it 
to say that it has been world wide, 
and of course has affected all insur- 
ance companies and invested funds 
similarly. Three years ago, in 1934, 
we made investments in the long-term 
highest grade corporate bonds, that 
is bonds of railroads, power and light 
companies, and industrials at the rate 
of 4% per cent. At the beginning of 
this year, the rate of return on bonds 
of the same quality was approximate- 
ly one per cent lower and in many 
cases approached 3 per cent. 

“The significance of this change is 
apparent to all of us. We could have 
attempted to invest in lower quality 
securities in order to obtain a higher 
income, but such a policy is unsafe 
and as trustees of our policyholders’ 
funds, we cannot undertake the risk 
involved in purchasing such issues. 

“During 1934, we invested $44,000,- 
000 in bonds to yield 3.46 per cent. In 
1935, we invested $80,000,000 in bonds 
to yield 3.41 per cent, and in 1936, 
$100,000,000 to yield 3.45 per cent. 
Due to the higher rate of return on 
past investments, the average rate of 

return on our total bonds account is 
now 3.91 per cent, but a continuation 
of low current interest rates will mean 
a gradual reduction of this average. 

“The various indices available to us 
show that activity in certain indus- 
tries is approaching the levels of 1929. 
The steel industry, automobile indus- 
try, and particularly the consumers 
goods business such as the retail and 
chain stores are operating at a high 
rate. Residential construction has 
shown a marked gain although dollar 
volume of contracts signed this year 
are still only about one-half of the 
1929 level. On the other hand, the 


public utilities are doing very little 
new building.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, in that city, reports that the paid-for business of his 
office in May was $2,115,558, compared with $1,820,754 in 
May a year ago. For the first five months the paid busi- 
ness was $12,092,666, compared with $9,518,203 in the same 
period last year. 

The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
New York reports paid-for business for May of $1,121,754, 
compared with $1,007,000 for May of last year. The 
agency’s production so far this year is $5,906,848, com- 
pared with $4,205,220 for the same period last year—a gain 
of 40 per cent. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of the 
Union Central Life in New York reports its total paid-for 
business for May, 1937, of $2,939,874, making a total paid- 
for for the first five months of $10,615,928. 

Elias Klein, manager of the Joseph D. Bookstaver 
Agency of the Travelers of Hartford, reports an increase 
of 48 per cent in new paid-for business for the month of 
May. The record for the entire first five months of this 
year shows an increase of 50 per cent over the same period 
in 1936. 

The appointment of John W. Dalzell as manager of its 
agency in Cincinnati has been announced by the Guardian 
Life of America, effective June 1. Mr. Dalzell is a promi- 
nent member of Cincinnati’s life insurance fraternity and 
is active in both life underwriters’ and civic affairs. 

Ed. N. Caldwell has resigned as general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Glasgow, Ky., effective June 
30, after twenty-five years’ service as general agent and 
thirty-six years with the company. He will be succeeded 
by Wendell H. Honeycutt. 

W. Scott Smith, who for ten years was one of the leading 
producers of the St. Louis (Mo.) agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life prior to his resignation two years ago to 
become general agent of another company, has returned to 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life as a personal producer in 
the E. W. Hughes general agency. 

The twelfth annual outing of the Iowa-South Dakota 
agency of the New England Mutual Life opened at the 
Morrison Lodge, Clear Lake, Iowa, on May 27. The chief 
speaker at the sessions was Glover S. Hastings, superin- 
tendent of agencies, from the home office. 

Edwin S. Hewitt, who has been an agency assistant at 
the home office of the Connecticut Mutual Life, having re- 
quested that he be sent to Chicago, will become field super- 
visor in the Charles J. Zimmerman general agency of the 
company at Chicago in the fall. 

On July 1, Howard C. Lawrence, former president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey, 
will complete fifteen years as general agent in Northern 
New Jersey for the Lincoln National Life. 

The Old Line Life of Milwaukee has appointed W. L. 
Droege, formerly assistant manager for the Travelers, as 
general agent at Minneapolis. 

George M. Farley has been named district agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Lincoln, Neb., succeeding 
Walter I. Black, now general agent for Nebraska. 

William H. Hecht of Celina has been appointed general 
agent for the western Ohio territory of the Ohio State Life. 
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IN HOME OFFIC! 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Lansing Oldsmobile Co., Lansing, Mich., whose 
employees have been covered for some time under the 
General Motors Dealer Group Life Insurance Plan, has in- 
creased their protection by providing group accident and 
health benefits. The entire group insurance program is 
being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life. 

















NCLUDED in an order for a year’s subscription 

to THE SPECTATOR from the Nisshin Life Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., 2 Chome Otemachi Kojimachiku, 
Tokio, Japan, was a slip bearing the following nota- 
tion: Private Communication: Please introduce me 
American young friends. My name—T. Yoshida. 
So, there you are, young folk, and may your corre- 
spondence be both enjoyable and mutually profitable. 
My associate in the circulation department who sent 
along this note remarked that the Manchester 
Guardian maintains a department primarily for the 
promotion of international goodwill in which it en- 
courages and fosters correspondence between British 
children who speak or write some foreign language 
and children of other lands who are similarly pro- 
ficient in English. Also, I understand that some of 
the New York City schools follow the same practice 
with their foreign language classes. The idea ap- 
pears sound and intriguing and certainly on a much 
higher educational plane than the correspondence 
the privates of Depot Company H, U. S. Signal 
Corps, used to carry on with the girls of Madison 
Wis., who seldom allowed a case of dry batteries 
to leave their plant without name and address of the 
packer. As a matter of fact, I think that to be cer- 
tain we do not lose face with our friend from the 
land of the Rising Sun, I shall write him myself. I 
have been reading with much interest a recent series 
of travel articles, mostly concerned with Japan, by 
Bruno Lessing and he does much to inspire his read- 
ers with friendliness and respect for the people of 
the Island Empire. I do not, however, anticipate 
from this crusade any great honors for the in- 
auguration of the Ellington International Goodwill 
Service. It is my opinion that the services of good- 
will developers are vastly overrated and that 
strangers seldom fight. Look at Spain today. Look 
at what my gradpop did to yours at Fredericksburg. 


* * * 


T the recent meeting of the Insurance Adver- 

tising Conference in New York, Arthur Red- 
dall, advertising manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, commented on the absence of 
duplicated themes in national advertising of life in- 
surance. It is truly a happy coincidence that with 
sO many companies in the field, and without pre- 
arranged understanding, practically each campaign 
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NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


State Insurance Director Charles Smrha of Nebraska 
has asked the district court to give him possession of the 
assets and records of the Pathfinder Life of Grand Island, 
Neb., and that if he cannot rehabilitate the company or 
reinsure it he be named receiver to effect a complete 
liquidation. 
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reflects not only dignity and advertising value of 
unusual high order but individuality as well. And, 
although company identity is amply stressed, the 
sum total of present-day life insurance advertising 
amounts to the much discussed institutional cam- 
paign which was never inaugurated as such. The 
reader of current magazine publicity cannot help but 
react first to insurance values as proclaimed by any 
and all advertisers. One sells protection for the wife 
and baby, another education, another retirement and 
still another health conservation, but the institution 
as a whole rides high, wide and handsome through 
the message of each piece of copy. Personally, just 
for the benefit of those advertising experts who have 
been tossing on sleepless beds awaiting my verdict 
in the matter, I should like to see more ads of the 
nature of “An Old Man’s Misery.” The picture of 
me and you, hale and hearty and prosperously asail 
through the Mediterranean at age sixty-five, is just 
a little too pat. And I am afraid even those fishing 
and hunting scenes aren’t quite positive enough to 
jar the average prospect into action. The man on 
the street is much too prone to admit that such a 
situation might be nice and let it go at that. 


> > 7 


EOPLE have to see both sides of the picture be- 

fore they can appreciate the real benefits of the 
preferred. Scare ’em with some well chosen versions 
of what actually happens to most superannuates. It 
doesn’t have to be a breadline picture or show a door- 
way sleeper. Position wanted—clerical, is tragedy 
enough to contemplate at the retirement age. And 
still another theme is suggested — advertising 
addressed to the young hopeful. He should be told 
that the question is not so much a choice of a voca- 
tion as one of method of progress in life. It seems 
to me that young men and even boys are more prone 
to read periodicals and advertising than they former- 
ly were. They are impressionable in their "teens 
and it is a certainty that in their twenties they are 
going to comprise the backbone of the market for 
life insurance. They should be given a dose of that 
strong, unpleasant advice of Jim Hill, the railroad 
builder, on the subject of thrift in which he said, 
nastily and dogmatically, that you might as well give 
up the battle if you cannot save money, that without 
this quality “the seed of success is not in you.” 








COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of Presi- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen’s continuous association with the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, Ia. The occasion is being fit- 
tingly celebrated in June by the entire Bankers Life sales 
organization, with a President’s Month built around Presi- 
dent Nollen’s “Silver Anniversary.” 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which recently returned to Texas after withdrawing in 
1907 because of the Robertson Law, has opened Texas 
headquarters in Dallas and is now selling life insurance in 
the Lone Star State. E. E. Cobb, collections cashier, is at 
work and the state agency supervisor will soon be ap- 
pointed. 

Members of the British Isles Division Club of the Canada 
Life Assurance Co. met for a convention at the Palace 
Hotel at Torquay in the south of England on May 31. The 
Canada Life organization in the British Isles includes 
branches in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State. 

Representatives of the Ohio National Life im the 
Memphis territory met recently for a sales congress di- 
rected by L. B. Dow, southern division superintendent of 
agencies. Home office representatives who attended were 
John H. Evans, vice-president; W. H. Harrison, actuary, 
and Grant Westgate, assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s agencies. 

A regional convention of agents of the Lincoln National 
Life will be held at Atlantic City, June 28-30. One of the 
leaders present will be Howard C. Lawrence of Newark, 
who will complete fifteen years as general agent in north- 
ern New Jersey on July 1. 

The members of the Canada Life major production club, 
the Quarter Million Club, met at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., for a three-day convention 
recently. At the club dinner and business meeting those 
in attendance heard addresses from head office officials and 
prominent field men. 

Gerard S. Nollen, president of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
was initiated into the Grinnell College chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa during commencement exercises on June 7. Mr. 
Nollen was graduated from Grinnell thirty-five years ago. 

The Pyramid Life of Little Rock, Ark., having outgrown 
its old building, has purchased the Southern Building at 
Second and Spring streets and will spend about $40,000 
remodeling it. 

Forty-six employees of the Acacia Mutual Life of Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently took a total of 88 examinations of 
the Life Office Management Association. 

The national convention of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life was held in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
31 through June 3. 

The Expressmen’s Mutual Life of New York has been 
licensed in Minnesota. 

Addressing a meeting of agents of the Columbian Mutual 
Life in Jackson recently, John Sharp Williams, 3rd, insur- 
ance commissicner of Mississippi, declared that the com- 
pany “was never in better financial condition” and pre- 
dicted the continued growth of its business in Mississippi 
and elsewhere in the South. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Announcement of the establishment of the Physicians’ 
Life of San Francisco, was made recently by H. L. Hauck, 
president. The Physicians’ Life has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Mt. Moriah of San Francisco and the Redwood 
Mutual Life of Fresno and of the United Hospital Service 
of Sacramento, which has approximately 20,000 members. 

The Minnescta Mutual Life has advised all those quali- 
fied for the convention to be in St. Paul June 12 to visit 
the home office. That same day the party will go by train 
to Chicago where they will board a lake steamer for Mack- 
inac Island. 

Officers of the Security Mutual Life of Nebraska an- 
nounce that there will be no change in the management of 
the company following the death of Elmer B. Stephenson, 
former president and at the time of his death chairman of 
the board. 

The Connecticut General Life, Hartford, has revised its 
building addition plans and will carry the new structure 
to the full six stories instead of three and will spend 
$300,000 instead of $140,000. 

Organization of the Independence Life of San Francisco 
to succeed to the business of the Eureka Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation was announced recently. Officers will be the same 
as the Eureka Mutual: J. L. Paden, chairman of the board; 
C. F. Parr, president, and T. D. Thomason, vice-president 
and agency manager. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles is establishing a 
branch office in Columbus, Ohio, and has named Carl 
Younger Coley its branch manager in that city. Mr. Coley 
will take over his work for the Occidental immediately. 

Adoption of a slightly more conservative reserve basis 
and moderate increase in expenses of doing business have 
caused the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford to advance 
rates, effective June 1. Premiums on life, endowment and 
term forms are being increased on an average of 6 per 
cent. On retirement income series, including deferred an- 
nuities, they are being increased about 9 per cent. 

Edward D. Field, vice-president of the National Life of 
Montpelier, Vt., recently marked the fortieth anniversary 
of his service with the company, and the home office and 
sales force combined to do him honor. 

7 . a 


LEGISLATIVE 


One of the laws enacted by the recent Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture gives the Insurance Commissioner exclusive right to 
apply for receivers for insurance companies. It is ex- 
pected that this will relieve companies of the former an- 
noyance of threats by attorneys in connection with claims. 

Following adjournment of the Oklahoma Legislature 
Gov. E. W. Marland signed a bill providing that life insur- 
ance policies shall be incontestable after two years and 
providing that fraternal benefit associations must maintain 
assets of a minimum of $20,000. 

ie 


DEATHS 


Sir Gerald Hemmington Ryan, Bart., noted actuary and 
for many years general manager and later chairman of the 
board of the Phoenix Assurance Co., London, England. 

Stanhope Fleming, 73, Des Moines, Ia., prominent in the 
life insurance business in that city. 

William A. Lovett, of Portland, Ore., 64, for the past 
fifteen years a member of the “Big Club” of the New York 
Life. 

John E. Gibbs, 38, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
at Newark, N. J. 

Robert P. Lewis, 41, general manager of the Pioneer 
Mutual Life of Dallas, Tex. 
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“Now I Will Be A General Agent” 


says the good producer, yet a larger percentage 
fail to develop a profitable General Agency than 
the percentage who fail to become successful pro- 
ducers. 

Why? Because General Agency building is a 
highly specialized career superimposed on per- 
sonal production. Usually those succeeding have 
access to expert guidance of men who have been 
successful General Agents in their own right. or 
who have been guided by the light of the experi- 
ence of others. 

Our General Agency plan gives you both. Ad- 
dress inquiries to O. R. MecAtee, Director of 
Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


HOME OFFICE - DALLAS, TEXAS 














JUDICIAL 


Inasmuch as a civilized community holds a citizen justi- 
fied in taking human life in self-defense, a beneficiary of 
a life insurance policy holds a valid contract and may col- 
lect the proceeds from the underwriting company even 
though taking the life of the principal, according to a deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of Louisiana. The decision 
reversed the trial court which ruled against collection. The 
decision was rendered in the suit brought by Lillie Turner, 
alleged common-law wife of Carlo Favero, a barroom oper- 
ator alleged to have been shot and killed by her in self- 
defense on September 12, 1936. Following his death the 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. deposited $434 in 
the registry of the court. 

The Common Pleas Court at Columbus has approved a 
rehabilitation plan for the Federal Union Life of Cincin- 
nati submitted to it some time ago by the Ohio Department 
of Insurance. It is planned to place liens against policy 
reserves and these in time will be paid off by profits from 
investments. The death claims, it is predicted, may be 
paid within three or four months. 

Federal Judge Fake at Newark on June 14 wil! hear 
arguments on granting an injunction to restrain two claim- 
ants to the life insurance of the late Stanislaw Colembeck 
of Elizabeth from proceeding with litigation until the Fed- 
eral Court decides who is entitled to it. The Metropelitan 
Life has asked the court to determine to whom it shall pay 
the insurance. 

Circuit Judge Robert J. Kirkwood at St. Louis has ap- 
proved the recommendation of Special Referee George E. 
Mix that the Missouri National Life of that city be de- 
clared insolvent, enjoined from further operations and 
be dissolved. It is a small stipulated premium company. 

The Arkansas Supreme Court has held that the New 
York Life is not liable to Carl Chandler, Union County, 
for disability benefits. The court ruled that since Chandler 
did not comply with provisions of the contract relative 
to notice of claim, he was not entitled to recover. 


The South Carolina Supreme Court has reversed the 
findings of the lower court in the case of Mary M. Crocker, 
respondent, against the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
appellant, and remanded the case to the Spartanburg 
County Court with instructions to enter judgment for the 
company. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A feature of Life Insurance Week observance in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was the public presentation for two nights 
of a life insurance play entitled “Taken at the Flood,” 
staged under the auspices of the Chattanooga Association 
of Life Underwriters by the Provident Players. The copy- 
righted play, written by Bart Leiper, was staged by mem- 
bers of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co. per- 
sonnel, and depicted highlights in the career of a life un- 
derwriter. 

H. P. Douglas, manager of the Montreal ordinary branch 
of the Prudential of Newark, has been elected president of 
the Montreal chapter of the Institute of Chartered Life 
Underwriters of Canada. O. Percy, Canada Life, becomes 
vice-president and F. L. Wilson, Mutual Life of Canada, 
secretary. 

David Layton, manager of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co. at Indianapolis, was elected president of the Insurance 
Federation of Indiana. Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents, Harlan J. Hadley; H. F. Sweeney, representing 
fire interests; Ben R. Turner, representing casualty inter- 
ests; Homer L. Rogers, representing life interests; and 
P. O. Bowers, representing fraternal interests. Herbert A. 
Luckey was elected treasurer and Joseph G. Wood, secre- 
tary-counsel. 

The Ohio Association of Life Underwriters at its annual 
meeting in Columbus recently reelected all its officers, 
headed by Fred Zweifel of the Equitable of Iowa, presi- 
dent. Homer Trantham of Columbus was elected execu- 
tive-secretary. 

The women’s division of the Indianapolis Association of 
Life Underwriters recently held a luncheon, the first meet- 
ing since the division was organized by Miss Helen B. 
Rockwell, chairman of the women’s committee of the na- 
tional association. Mrs. Sylvan L. Mouser, Miss Fanny 
Miner and Miss Fannie Graeter were named by Dan Flick- 
inger, president of the local association, to assist with the 
division’s permanent organization. A program committee 
will make plans for free lecture service to be given to wo- 
men’s clubs throughout the year, the purpose of these 
lectures being educational and to assist housewives to plan 
their home budgets successfully. 

O. Sam Cummings, chairman of the National Convention 
Program Committee, has announced “Social Security 
Through Life Insurance” as the theme of the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to be held in Denver, August 23-27. 

The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey will be held in Newark June 
14, at which time officers will be elected for the ensuing 
year. The executive committee has decided not to hold 
the annual outing until July, due to the many outings 
being held in June. 

James E. Kavanagh, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, addressed the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, June 3-4. 

Frank L. Whitlock, district manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia in Greenville, S. C., was elected 
president of the Greenville Life Underwriters Association 
at the organization’s Life Insurance Week breakfast, 
May 17. 

The Green Bay (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following new officers: President, James 
Quigley; vice-president, Ray Zimdars, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, H. A. Quist. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected officers as follows: President, E. O. Heughan; 
Vice-president, Roger Hull; treasurer, J. B. Leeth, and 
secretary, Miss Nellie J. Roche. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


LACING life insurance at the head of her list of life 

savings for “women who work,” Elizabeth Frazer, 
financial editor of Good Housekeeping, gives the busi- 
ness a notable boost in her article on the subject of sav- 
ing in the May issue of that magazine. Miss Frazer, it 
will be remembered by the 1300 who attended the recent 
Early Bird Breakfast of the Life Underwriters Assn. 
of the City of New York at the Hotel Astor, gave quite 
a talk on life insurance at that affair. For years Miss 
Frazer has been watching the parade of youngsters trip- 
ping along from Flatbush, the Bronx, Greenwich Vil- 
lage and other residential purlieus of the city, disgorged 
from subways and swallowed by the vast maw of Man- 
hattan’s office buildings. She has observed them at 
their work, listened to their varied ambitions and seen 
them progress through life to the stage either of bud- 
geted domesticity or unmarried middle age, and her 
observations on their economic prospects are very much 
to the point. She releases her opinions on the matter 
of savings for “women who work” in this frequently- 
quoted article and, because of her unqualified enthusi- 
asm for the place of life insurance in this matter of 
economic defense, reprints of the article have become 
part of the sales kit of many life insurance agents. 


yte old-fashioned girl,” says Miss Frazer in part, “had a 
hope chest and put her earnings into linen and embroidery. 
But times change and the modern girl's hope chest is her insured 
savings account. Life insurance, which is universally accepted 
as the best method for the regular and systematic accumulation of 
financial reserves, especially for people of limited income, is at 
bottom nothing more than a protected savings plan, a financial 
program for living suited to each person's need. * * * A woman 
who works should insure her earning power just as she insures her 
automobile or a building in which she has an equity or from 
which she receives an income. Her earning power is a valuable 
asset; often it is her chief capital, and it is nothing but plain 
common sense to safeguard it financially.” 


OMEN as sound prospects for life insurance are 
WW rrore sought after by discerning agents. Their 
earning power is gradually increasing and their place 
in this economic era is not disregarded by the practical 
life insurance salesman. In witness of which, Miss 
Frazer quotes the dictum of a vice-president of an 
unnamed but nationally known life insurance company 
whom she interviewed on this subject, and who told 
her that in 1934 approximately one-fifth of all the 
life insurance policies sold by that company, and at 
least one-half of all the annuities, had been purchased 
by women. An index of this increasing urge of women 
to safeguard their income is the growing tendency on 
their part to forget the traditions of their old-fashioned 
sisters who looked upon their business lives as merely 
a hiatus between pigtail days and marriage and, there- 
fore, did not consider it essential to do anything about 
their future economics. The women of today evidently 
no longer view their financial independence as a tem- 
porary affair and have come to realize the wisdom of 
controlling their own money, regardless of ‘whether or 
not they marry. 
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Verdict 
(Coneluded from page 21) 


knowledge or notice of her disabil- 
ity. Hence, by the terms of the 
policy, the Company’s obligation to 
waive payment of premiums never 
became effective. 

Appellants contend that, although 
there was no proof of disability 
and, therefore, no compliance with 
the condition upon which the pay- 
ment of premiums was to be 
waived, such noncompliance was 
excused by the fact that the insured, 
being insane, was unable to make 
the required proof. This contention 
cannot prevail. The condition upon 
which the Company agreed to waive 
the payment of premiums was not 
that proof of disability should be 
made by the insured, but that such 
proof should be received and ap- 
proved by the Company before de- 
fault in the payment of any pre- 
mium. Whether such proof was 
made by the insured or by some one 
else was immaterial.” 


In so writing, the Court was in- 
fluenced by the fact that either of the 
two brothers, the plaintiff or the 
assignee of the insured, was in a 
position to have furnished to the com- 
pany the proof required. 

The plaintiff also contended that 
because of the insured’s mental con- 
dition, she could not be held respon- 
sible for the falsity of the statements. 
The Court likewise refused to endorse 
this position, saying: 


“Thus it is contended that, while 
the insured may obtain equitable 
relief, the Company, which, without 
notice of her insanity, relied upon 
her false statements, can obtain no 
relief. We agree with the Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals that ‘such 
doctrine is monstrous and utterly 
untenable.’ * * * Furthermore, the 
trial court found—and appellants 
do not question the finding—that 
the insured, though she had there- 
tofore become insane, knew that the 
statements made in her applications 
for reinstatements were false. Thus, 
in effect, it was found that her 
false statements were made during 
lucid intervals. If so, she was 
guilty of fraud. * * * 

It must also be remembered that 
the applications for reinstatement, 
though signed by the insured alone, 
were presented to the Company by 
appellee Ben Reingold, assignee of 
the policy and, so far as the Com- 
pany knew, sole owner thereof and 
sole beneficiary thereunder. It is 
not claimed that Ben Reingold was 
insane. It is conceded by appellants 
and by Ben Reingold himself that 
the statements which he presented 
to the Company were known by him 
to be false. In presenting such 
statements, Ben Reingold perpe- 
trated a fraud, either for his own 
benefit or for the benefit of the 
insured. To protect the beneficiary 
and deny relief to the victim of this 
fraud would be grossly inequitable.” 


Judgment for the company was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, but by a divided Court. 
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Vote Against Tampering 
With the Constitution 


Some of the lay press covering the 
annual election meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York last Tuesday afternoon, 
at which a lively battle on the adop- 
tion of a new constitution developed, 
might have carried away the im- 
pression that the Administration, En- 
gelsman & Co. were playing heads I 
win—tails you lose with Eubank, 
Riehle & Co., but better informed ob- 
servers would realize that the latter 
faction in the battle of ballots would 
never be found participating in a 
game of that kind. 

The reason such an opinion might 
have prevailed was that, after de- 
claiming long and earnestly against 
the adoption of the new constitution 
on the grounds that it is against 
the principles of democracy and sound 
economics to allow all past-presidents 
to remain as lifetime members of the 
executive committee and to allow the 
nominating committee to consist sole- 
ly of these same superannuated offi- 
cials, the opposition won the day and 
defeated the proposed new constitu- 
tion by a vote of 254 to 278—a two- 
thirds majority being necessary to 
carry the change. The result: past- 
presidents will continue to hold life 
membership in the executive commit- 
tee and the nominating committee 
will continue to consist of nothing 
less than full fledged past-presidents, 
because the old constitution carried 
these same provisions. 

The opposition to the adoption of a 
new set of official rules at this time 
did have, of course, a definite ob- 
jective in mind and their victory may 
be considered as more than of a 
“moral” nature, because the way is 
now cleared for the appointment of 
a new committee to draw up a more 
satisfactory revision of the old con- 
stitution which may be submitted to 
the membership at a later meeting. 

As a matter of fact, Gerald A. Eu- 
bank, Prudential Downtown Agency 
Manager, who led the fight against 
the proposition at this meeting, read 
a previously prepared resolution— 
which reflected something of his con- 
fidence in the outcome—calling for 
the appointment of the new constitu- 
tional committee. 

The business meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which followed a_ luncheon, 
saw the formal election of the unop- 
posed slate of officers given elsewhere 
in this issue. Ralph Engelsman gave 
an accounting of the highlights of 
his administration, which has been 
one of unusual and constructive activ- 
ity. 


Arthur Youngman, Mutual Benefit 
Life, spoke briefly in appreciation of 
the honor bestowed upon him and 
promised to carry on the extension 
of service offered by past adminis- 


trations, suggesting among other 
things the formation of a committee 
of the whole to represent the entire 
membership. 

o 


Death of Henry Moir 


Failing to rally from an opera- 
tion performed a fortnight ago, Hen- 
ry Moir, Chairman of the Board of 
the United States Life Insurance 
Company, died early this week. He 
was 66. 

One of the outstanding actuaries 
of the world, Mr. Moir was Scottish 
born and Scottish trained in his pro- 
fession. After his graduation from 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
he began his career in 1886 with the 
Scottish Life Assurance Company. 
Fifteen years later he came to Amer- 
ica to be actuary of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York. He went with the Home 
Life Insurance Company in 1908 as 
associate actuary and later became 
second vice-president and actuary. He 
became associated with the United 
States Life Insurance Company in 
1922 and was its president up until 
last year when he relinquished that 
office to C. V. Starr and became chair- 
man of the board. 

As author and editor, Mr. Moir 
was associated with the publication 
of many standard life insurance texts. 
He was the author of the widely- 
distributed “Life Assurance Primer,” 
published by The Spectator, and he 
was editor of “Principles and Prac- 
tice of Life Insurance,” published by 
The Spectator. 

Naturally, a man of his distinction 
and attainments was frequently 
called upon to serve various organ- 
izations in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He was president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, 1918 to 
1920, and was a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries, of the 
American Mathematical Society, and 
the Casualty Actuarial Society of 
America. He was a fellow of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries, London. 

In recent years, Mr. Moir was vi- 
tally interested in educational work. 
He was president of the Insurance 
Institute of America from 1929 to 
1931, and his vigorous administration 
of that office contributed signally to 
the advancement of educational op- 
portunities for the young people in 
the life insurance business. In his 
passing, the institution of life insur- 
ance has lost one of its most bril- 
liant and best-beloved exponents. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OW that the constitutionality of social security 
legislation has. been decided, there remains but 
one thing more from the life insurance company angle, 
and that is to determine its practical application as 
far as the status of employes and commissioned agents 
is concerned. The cases involving the agency contracts 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee and 
the Kansas City Life of Kansas City, Mo. (which are 
pending at this writing), are the most important on 
the immediate horizon. These do not, in any sense, 
involve any actions against the companies named, but 
are so-called merely because those two companies have 
submitted their agreements to the revenue bureau for 
a ruling as to the standing of commissioned agents 
under the terms of the contracts themselves. 
x ~ + 
OTH the companies mentioned specifically make 
B clear that the commissioned agent is such in fact 
and that his right of contract is his own. If the ruling, 
when it comes, agrees to this concept, then it would 
seem that the companies are not responsible for de- 
ductions to be made from or against the earnings of 
commissioned agents. If the rulings do not agree with 
this, then something approaching chaos may result 
along this line. In many cases, as any agency man 
knows, it is almost impossible to determine just what 
portion of commission might be under legal interpre- 
tation. In the larger general agencies, local agents 
may be looking to the general agent for their earned 
commissions. There may also be both brokerage pay- 
ment and local agency payment in certain given cases. 
The division and allocation of earnings might thus be 
a monumental clerical task for some companies and 
may easily be well-nigh impossible for others. 
- . * 
ERSONALLY, I fail to see how or why a commis- 
sioned agent becomes in any way a “salaried em- 
ploye” within the apparent intent of the social security 
and old-age pension laws. The possible need of an old- 
ege pension by a life insurance agent working under 
commission only is not under discussion. Presumably, 
if he is a successful agent he will have such confidence 
in what he sells that he will protect himself amply 
through insurance. If he is unsuccessful, he will, 
presumably, get out of the business and go where he 


is likely to be, in fact, a “salaried employe.” 


> - * 

HERE is, however, a potential danger to the life 

insurance companies themselves when they insist- 
ently and persistently stress to the Federal govern- 
ment their lack of direct control over their agents. 
That danger lies in the possibility (certainly not the 
probability) that the agents may collectively at some 
time or other meke capital of that very point. At- 
tempts at unionization of life insurance office workers 
and agencies are daily being made, particularly in 
the Middle West and Northwest, and to the unthinking 
elements in the business any “hands off” attitude of 
the companies such as cited here would be a mat on 
the springboard from which they might leap into the 
whirlpool of what are generally called “labor troubles.” 
That is why, in my opinion, Federal authority will be 
remiss in its application if it fails promptly to clarify 
the status of commissioned agents and lay down plain 
procedure which all life companies can uniformly adopt. 





HANDS Union Central's March advertisement, built 
around an appealing photograph of hands, inspired so much 
favorable comment that the situation has been repeated in the 
advertisement for May, which is shown above. 

This is a forceful reminder to fathers of the utter dependence 
of youngsters “until that tiny hand becomes as big as yours.” 
It emphasizes the family’s greatest need—money every month. 
And then it explains how any father who earns $45 a week or 
more can make certain that his family would have $100 a 
month for twenty years after his death. And that there would 
be, after that time, a generous fund to provide for his wife 
the rest of her life. 

Union Central Life writes all life plans. Yet, during the past 
twelve months, more than one-third of the Company's busi- 
ness has been on this new insurance plan, called Multiple 
Protection. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Union Central life insurance sales increased 
17.19% during the first four months of 1937. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


decoge L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 


Basil S. Walsh 
CRETARY TREASURER 


PRESIDENT 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 





























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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Twenty-Four Million Group 
Plan for National City 


More than 95 per cent of the eligible 
officers and employees of the National 
City Bank of New York and its par- 
ticipating banking affiliates have sub- 
scribed to a plan of group life insur- 
ance, which became effective as of 
June 1, according to an announce- 
ment by James H. Perkins, chairman 
of the bank’s board of directors. Be- 
cause of the National City’s interna- 
tional character — with seventy - one 
branch banks in twenty-three foreign 
countries, in addition to its seventy- 
two branches in New York City—the 
plan of group protection is one of the 
most far reaching ever written. 

The insurance program is on a con- 
tributory basis, with the cost shared 
by the National City Bank and the 
insured employees. The total number 
of insured employees is believed to ex- 
ceed the number subscribing for group 
coverage in any other bank. The ag- 
gregate amount of group life protec- 
tion is estimated at approximately 
$24,000,000. 

In announcing the adoption of the 
plan, Mr. Perkins said: 

“The management of the bank be- 
lieves that the adoption of this group 
insurance plan for its officers and em- 
ployees represents a genuine contribu- 
tion to their welfare. I am delighted 
that the plan has been adopted and 
believe that the protection thus af- 
forded will give the employee a great- 
er feeling of security.” 

The plan has been underwritten by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States and the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 


True Life Story Winner 


First prize of $100 in the contest 
sponsored by Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis to obtain true 
stories of life insurance experiences 
of the type which it has been using in 
its current national advertising was 
won by William G. Rutherford, C.L.U, 
of San Francisco. The contest, open 
to salesmen of all companies, closed 
April 15 and announcement of the 
awards was made recently by the 
Hutchinson Advertising Company, 
Northwestern National’s advertising 
agency, which judged the entries. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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plan... 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 





Sensible ... Safe ... Systematic ... 
The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policyowner to build up a 
savings fund with a guaranteed interest rate of 314% . . . Permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time . 


fund IN ADDITION TO THE FACE AMOUNT OF THE POLICY 


to the beneficiary if policyowner’s death interrupts the savings 
Ask About It 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


. . Provides payment of the 


WM. J. SIEGER 











President Vice Pres. & Supt. ef Agencies 
Plans for N.A.L.A. Credit Luxury Buying 
Convention 


The Philadelphia committee, under 
the chairmanship of John A. Steven- 
son, executive vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, arranging for the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to be held in Philadelphia June 
21-25, is busily engaged these days 
completing arrangements to make the 
affair the best and the greatest gather- 
ing ever held by the commissioners. 
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On Increase 


Mass buying of luxuries and semi- 
luxuries continues far out in front 
of last spring, in spite of a slacken- 
ing in the gains shown by retail trade 
as a whole. Compared with an in- 
crease of 10.9 per cent for all retail 
trade, the public bought 32 per cent 
more furs, 23.5 per cent more lug- 
gage, 32.2 per cent more household 
furniture, and 24 per cent more 
jewelry, in the first quarter of 1937, 
than in the corresponding period a 
year ago, at 236 department stores 
covered by the current survey of 
“prosperity goods” buying, made by 
Northwestern National Life. 

A rapidly mounting proportion of 
this luxury and semi-luxury buying 
is being financed on instalments; the 
ratio of time purchases has already 
far outstripped that of 1929. Time 
sales were 6.7 per cent of total de- 
partment store trade in 1929, hit a 
depression low of 5.95 per cent in 
1932, rebounded to a new high record 
of 9.3 per cent in 1936, and are cur- 
rently running close to 12 per cent of 
total department store volume, the 
report states. 

Moving with the trend, retailers 
are setting up facilities for handling 
instalment business on a larger scale 
than ever before. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


UDGING from the steel strike situation at the be- 

ginning of this week, we may soon find out what 
happens when an irresistible force strikes an immovable 
object. About a fortnight ago the Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee of the C.I.O. called strikes at the plants 
of three important independent steel companies, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Inland Steel and Republic 
Steel, which have stated that they would never sign con- 
tracts with the C.I1.0. Shortly afterward seven pickets 
were killed and about forty wounded in a clash with the 
police at the Republic Steel’s plant at South Chicago. 
The strikers have appealed to President Roosevelt for 
mediation and have also attempted to cut off ore ship- 
ments to the steel producers. Further, railroads serving 
the Ohio steel area have protested to Gov. Martin L. 
Davey of that state against strike interference with 
their operations as common carriers. 


3k 7 > 


UTSIDE of the labor field, there have been less 
O spectacular activity and, perhaps, more uncertainty. 
Retail trade, it is true, has progressed markedly during 
the past fortnight, thanks largely to the warm weather. 
But, while industry proceeds under the shadow of labor 
strife, financial circles and the security markets are— 
to use the old familiar phrase—watchfully waiting to 
see what may develop from the Spanish “civil war,” the 
imminent new legislation at Washington and, in par- 
ticular, the gold problem, about which there have lately 
been new rumors. The United States Government is, 
as to gold, holding the bear by the tail and trying to 
decide how best to let go; or at least, letting go would 
seem to be the ultimate solution. The governmental price 
of $35 an ounce for gold has helped to boost the annual 
production of gold from about 2 per cent of existing 
stocks of the metal to about 10 per cent, thus going 
far to remove that stability in the gold supply that was 
one of the chief reasons for its monetary use. 


* + * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended May 29 and June 5, 1937, according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 

May 28 
Monday Friday Tuesday 


June 5 
Saturday 


70 industrials ..156.57 156.10 154.92 156.18 
me MD ccc ee cs 16.01 44.70 43.92 44.65 
100 stocks ......123.41 122.68 121.62 122.72 
30 bonds ..... 99.88 99.75 99.65 99.92 


+ 


canes of strikes that have wholly or partially 
shut down the plants of three major independent 
steel companies, steel ingot production in the United 
States dropped to 77% per cent of capacity, compared 
with the revised figure of 85 per cent for the preceding 
week, according to the estimates of The Iron Age. 


> > * 


AY PLE rains in Western wheat-producing regions 
were the chief factor in lowering wheat prices last 
week by 3% to 5% cents. It is estimated that the total 
1937 harvest of that grain will be 878,000,000 bushels, or 
252,000,000 more than a year ago. Prices for corn, oats 
and rye, also showed substantial declines. Cotton futures 
lost 3 to 7 points last week. 











ASK A FIELD MAN 


He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the 
company claims for it. Believing this, The Southland 
Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life 
service to agents. And here is what one said: 


HARRY GRIFFITHS 
Houston, Texas 
*Competition—especially in the larger centers—some- 
times depends on the efficiency of the home office in 


losing as little time as possible. I can always depend 
on The Southland Life for exceptional service and speed.’’ 


lf you are interested in an agency contract, write 


Firat Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or Vice- 
President and Agency Manager Col. W. B. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 














The 


(oLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- 
sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 
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home. 


life insurance. 





STOP IT AT THE SOURCE 


Not long ago a national organization solic- 
ited funds for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. The best place to forestall this 
alarming social evil is at its source—the 
Statistics show that comparatively 
few youthful offenders against law and 
order are bred in homes that enjoy ade- 
quate financial protection. And such pro- 
tection is most widely available through 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








A. McKeough Heads Slate 


For Chicago Association 


As a necessary preliminary to the 
mail voting for officers and directors 
of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Inc., the nominating com- 
mittee met recently and drafted the 
following slate: President, A. E. Mc- 
Keough, W. A. Alexander & Co.; first 
vice-president, Charles B. Stumes, 
Penn Mutual Life; second vice-presi- 
dent, Alfred J. Johannsen, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; treasurer, William M. 
Houze, John Hancock Mutual. For 
directors for a two-year term: Francis 
G. Bray, New England Mutual Life; 
Arthur D. Hallagan, Metropolitan 
Life; Robert A. Judd, Phoenic Mutual 
Life; A. W. Ormiston, Travelers, Ear] 
M. Schwemm, Great West Life; Waldo 
Thorsen, Connecticut General Life. 

The directors holding over until 
June 1938 are as follows: L. Mortimer 
Buckley, J. Lynn Catlett, Edward E. 
Crosby, Dave Dawson, Rockwood S. 
Edwards and James F. Slack. Associ- 
ation members had until June 5 to 
make additional nominations. The re- 
sult of the election will be announced 
at the annual meeting. 
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Fischer’s Address Leads 
To $10,000 Sale 


Immediately following a _ ten-min- 
ute discussion of life insurance estate 
building and programming by Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, Vice President of 
Massachusetts Mutual, guest speaker 
at the luncheon meeting of the Execu- 
tives Association in New York on May 
20th, one of the members attending 
said to Jesse B. Perlman, Massachu- 
setts Mutual agent, “Come to my office 
this afternoon, and write me up for 
a $10,000 policy.” ' 

Mr. Fischer displayed charts of a 
life insurance estate amounting to 
more than $233,000, which he had sold 
to a client through his span of 
twenty-four years as a personal pro- 
ducer and General Agent of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, and the optional 
settlement arrangement for the dis- 
tribution of the estate. 

“In each discussion with my 
client,” said Mr. Fischer, “I recom- 
mended the amount of insurance, the 
plan of policy and the settlement op- 
tion which I would have selected for 
myself, if my situation had been a 
duplicate of his.” 


Lincoln’s Monthly 


Buyers Classification 


Although physicians and surgeons 
purchased more large life insurance 
policies last month than did any other 
occupational classification, brokers, 
bank managers, and real estate com- 
pany officials led all other groups in 
total amount of insurance purchased, 
according to The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company’s monthly 
survey of big policy buyers. 

Leading classifications in number 
of big policies purchased were: physi- 
cians and surgeons; insurance agents; 
brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials; oil well and 
gas field officials; students; retail 
dealers; real estate agents; wholesale 
dealers; commercial travelers; and 
lawyers, judges and justices, 

Occupational groups listed accord- 
ing to total amount of insurance pur- 
chased in large policies were: bro- 
kers, bank managers, and real estate 
company officials; oil well and gas 
field officials; physicians and _ sur- 
geons; insurance agents; students; 
retail dealers; real estate agents; 
wholesale dealers; water transporta- 
tion company officials; lumber yard, 
stockyard, and coal yard officials; 
commercial travelers; and express 
company officials. 


Guarantee Mutual G.A. 


A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha, has announced the 
promotion of Fred Sherman of Seat- 
tle as general agent for fifteen west- 
ern Washington counties. Mr. Sher- 
man has represented the Guarantee 
Mutual, as an agent in the Seattle 
district, for the past seven years, and 
his outstanding record as a personal 
producer, together with his recog- 
nized ability as an Agency builder, 
were important factors in his selec- 
tion to head the company’s Seattle 
general agency. Mr. Sherman’s new 
offices are located at 624-25 Skinner 
Building in Seattle. 


Occidental Life Changes 


Two changes in the official executive 
family of its home office were an- 
nounced last week by Occidental Life, 
of California. W. S. Hosking, con- 
troller since February, 1935, was elect- 
ed treasurer by the board of directors, 
and John V. Hawley was elected con- 
troller to succeed Mr. Hosking. 

Mr. Hosking served as Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner of the State of 
Montana from February, 1919, to 
January, 1923, when he joined the 
State Life of Montana as treasurer. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


O you KNOW Vermont, and do you KNOW Charles 

E. Crane, who directs the publicity for the National 
Life of Montpelier? It’s a cinch you can’t know one 
without at least having heard of the other. For the two 
have been inseparable since Charles Crane began count- 
ing weeks in the world. For years he has been amazing 
insurance friends and acquaintances, from far and near 
with his intimate, detailed knowledge of the valleys and 
mountains, the inns and hotels, the roads and paths, the 
rains and snows and floods of his own Green Mountain 
State. If you don’t KNOW Vermont (few of us outsiders 
do), then by all means buy a copy of “Let Me Show You 
Vermont,” by Charles E. Crane, and meet them both. 
You find him entertaining and modest, fluent and humor- 
ous; friendly and delightful. 


pay time ago Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher, sought 
out Mr. Crane and prevailed upon him to put Ver- 
mont into a book. He could not have found a better man 
to do the job. 

Charles E. Crane, who has lived in four widely sep- 
arated places in Vermont, came originally from the same 
valley that produced Calvin Coolidge. Later he attended 
the same school, the Black River Academy at Ludlow, 
Vt. Like many another after his schooling, he left Ver- 
mont to enter newspaper work. Back again in 1917 he 
ran his own paper for a while. As a reporter he listened 
through tedious hours of speechmaking in the Vermont 


legislature and more recently has had tri-weekly columns 
on Vermont in the dailies. 


OR twenty years or more he has been a hard worker 

in various enterprises, all intended to make Vermont 
more interesting. In this work he once said that he had 
visited every one of the 246 cities and towns that make 
up the State. Any reader of the daily papers will know 
the valiant effort he put forth in promoting the Long 
Trail over the Green Mountains, in assisting the Green 
Mountain Parkway movement and the winter sports in 
Vermont. 

No one I know of has such a fund of knowledge of 
the roads and inns and speech of Vermont. There are 
many insurance men able to testify that a good meal 
was always to be had if one followed Mr. Crane’s sug- 
gestions; many others rode on the best roads, because 
they listened to his directions. 


N the book there is nothing of the pedantic guide in- 

structions so often run across. The book will be 
enjoyed by many who never have, and possibly never 
will, visit Vermont. It’s got a style of its own and a 
manner that will be enjoyed. If, for instance, you wish 
to know “What happens when the bounty on hedgehogs 
gets too high,” or what’s underneath the mountains, it’s 
there for the reading. 

No one I can locate will hazard a guess as to how 
many millions of words Charles Crane has written, but 
I will hazard the guess that none ever gave him more 
pleasure than those he put between the covers of “Let 
Me Show You Vermont.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Amount 
Invested to Invested to Invested Invested 
Week Total Week Total Week Week 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Ending 
Loans May 9 ment May 16 ment May 23 May 30 
On Farm Property $175,137 2.80 $552,383 9.31 $275,356 $613,770 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,473,365 23.57 1,186,619 20.00 472,992 2,791,019 


$1,648,502 26.37 $1,739,002 29.31 748,348 $3,404,789 


Railroad Securities 
Bonds : $1,210,864 19.37 $452,024 7.6% $239,640 
Stocks 54,900 88 sake i aaa asa 


$1,265,764 20.25 $452,024 $239,640 


Public Utility Securities 
DOMED cecsvonscdscceess $1,821,045 29.13 $3,177,358 $281,689 $1,122,028 
Stocks 12,970 21 5,000 j 8,878 - 7,820 


$1,834,015 29.34 $3,182,358 $290,567 $1,129,848 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $300,000 4.80 
Canadian Bonds 100,000 1.60 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. ... ii case . wees = 
State, County, Municipal 1,078,781 17.26 $516,981 s $1,037,487 Ti $1,237,793 


$1,478,781 23.65 $516,981 8. $1,037,487 78 $1,237,793 


Miscellaneous Securities 


$25,000 39 $200 cess $135,000 5.48 $18,000 -28 
cone 42,051 ° 35,188 , 18,425 29 


$42,251 : $170,188 . $36,425 57 





$4,535,690 72. $4,146,563 $1,693,816 \. $2,944,611 46.18 
67,870 , 47,051 44,066 : 26,245 41 
1,648,502 . 1,739,002 748,348 . 3,404,789 58.41 








"$6,252,062 A "$5,932,616 $2,486,230 J $6,375,645 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Friendly Clients 


T would appear that Commis- 
sioner Owen B. Hunt, of Penn- 
sylvania, is unduly alarmed at the 
possibility of insurance alienating 
the sympathies of the American 
public through excessive “lobby- 
ing” against legislation popularly 
conceived as being in the public’s 
interest. In the first place; insur- 
ance interests are never found in 
the untenable position of many 
other private industries, waging 
purely selfish battle against pro- 
posed new laws and seeking at 
other times the passage of bills 
calculated to enrich a chosen 
few. Whenever life insurance is 
found represented in the halls of 
the lawmakers, it is invariably 
there either in the capacity of a 
welcome ally, giving expert tes- 
timony, or as a champion of the 
thousands of citizens whose 
rights may be threatened by ill 
chosen legislation or advocating 
the passage of measures for the 
added protection of policyholders. 
Insurance, particularly life insur- 
ance, belongs to the multitudes 
and anything harmful to the in- 
stitution is a direct and unmis- 
takable attack on the lawmaker’s 
best friend and sometime severest 
critic—the average man. 

The Commissioner implied 
that the mass mind of the country 
immediately associates all opposi- 
tion to “modern” legislation with 
entrenched wealth, and cited the 
manner in which railroads have 
found themselves out of step with 
the man on the street to empha- 
size the hazards of professional 
lobbying. Fortunately for the citi- 
zens of the nation, as well as for 
the trustees of their life insurance 
businesses, the average man has 
long since identified himself quite 
definitely with life insurance. 


Propose added taxation on this 
business and you will observe 
John Jones, of Main Street, back- 
ing away from the proposition 
with a quick, protective gesture 
in the direction of his money 
pocket. The fact that a majority 
of the legislators understand this 
situation, and appreciate its 
weight, is attested each year by 
the small number of unsound 
bills affecting insurance that are 
passed. Whatever lobbying, if the 
term must be used, that has been 
done by individuals and associa- 
tion representatives in behalf of 
life insurance during the past 
quarter of a century has been ac- 
complished for the welfare of a 
group of policyholders now num- 
bering more than sixty millions 
and so, again reminding that 
these individuals each and sev- 
erally are pretty sensitive about 
anything affecting their insur- 
ance values, we anticipate no con- 
siderable uprising of the public 
from this cause. 


More Argument 

NE of the saving graces of a 

democratic form of govern- 
ment is the privilege of the citi- 
zens to protest or criticize in any 
manner suitable to their gifts or 
inclination. That is, in the main, 
the underlying reason for the 
uniquely American convention 
system, wherein the citizen avails 
himself of his constitutional priv- 
ilege and gives vent to his feel- 
ings in support of something, or 
even vice versa. 

Thus, this week, the American 
Medical Association opened its 
eighty-eighth annual meeting at 
Atlantic City and one of its first 
pronouncements was a rebuke di- 
rected against the recently de- 
veloped scheme of group hospital 


insurance, the three-cents-a-day 
plan widely advocated in New 
York City and many other parts 
of the country. In the opinion of 
this organization, the hospitaliza- 
tion plan is a first step toward 
state medicine. 

While the public may not be- 
lieve that there is danger in state 
medicine, continues the report of 
the association’s bureau of medi- 
cal economics, there are two other 
dangers in the plan “easily dis- 
cernible to the man in the street.” 
One is that group hospitalization 
is actually a form of insurance 
coverage, “yet actuarial data on 
which to base sound premium 
rates are not available.” 

The second is that group hos- 
pitalization plans are getting 
away from the original altruistic 
purpose of assisting persons of 
limited means to secure necessary 
hospital service and are being 
used as devices to fill vacant hos- 
pital beds. 

We have no quarrel with the 
second of these statements. Not 
that we believe it to be true. We 
would prefer, in any event, to 
have more accurate data on the 
substance of the charge. 

We have, however, a certain 
deference for the first of these al- 
legations. Actuarial data “on 
which to base sound premium 
rates” demand doubtless a more 
lengthy period of time than the 
group plan has permitted, and we 
believe that a sturdy actuarial 
basis for calculating the sound- 
ness of the group plan will ulti- 
mately be essential. 

At the same time, so wide- 
spread have been the benefits de- 
rived from this plan and so ra- 
tional has been the sense of 
humanity behind the scheme, that 
no one can arbitrarily catalogue 
it as inadequate. 
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